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ARE HUNTERS PEN SHY? 


Usually vociferous, always lingual, and often loquacious hunters must be pen shy! Year 
after year and time after time both state wildlife agencies and many conservation organiza- 
tions have attempted to enlist the reports of hunters on field conditions. Primarily, these 
cooperative programs center around the reporting by hunters of banded game birds and 
animals killed during the hunting seasons: Almost constantly, the results have been most 
discouraging. 


Even duck hunters, whose opinions are generally given freely as to each year’s federal 
waterfowl regulations, miss a golden opportunity at the close of each season to register 
their hits, misses and gripes with the persons directly responsible for the status of their 
waterfowl gunning. According to Albert M. Day, present director of the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, only one-tenth of one per cent of the 1947 duck stamp buyers could be 
induced to fill out and mail a simple report. Roughly, only one out of each thousand duck 
hunters took the time last winter to help regulate their sport, make suggestions, register 
protests. 


Here in the Quaker State the same story has held true to a somewhat lesser degree in 
the reporting of the thousands of banded ringnecks, bobwhite quail, and cottontail rabbits 
the Game Commission marked and released over the years. Even in 1936 when the Com- 
mission embarked on a widescale game bird and mammal program just 380 sportsmen 
could be induced to report their kill in six counties where almost 2,000 banded ringnecks 
had been released. And this despite the fact that widespread publicity had been given 
the venture. 


Banding is an old and established wildlife management procedure. It is one of the best 
ways to determine stocking success and, as such, to evaluate in concrete form the survival 
rate of artificially reared game birds under wild conditions. Statistical experts who 
annually survey band returns can only draw but one conclusion from low return figures. 
Here in Pennsylvania that conclusion may well be that all of the time, effort, and expense 
spent each year by the Commission as well as by many sportsmen’s club to raise and 
release game birds is hardly worthwhile. 


On the other hand it may be surmised that sportsmen are indeed pen shy and that 
unknown thousands of marked birds are never’ reported. The size of that figure is any- 
one’s guess but, certainly, sportsmen suffer the ultimate loss if they do not report kills. 
If a thousand ringnecks are banded and released in a southeastern county and if only a 
few are reported killed, the only logical assumption to take is that there is no use stocking 
similar numbers in that area again. 


Thus, your participation in the banding program may well pay dividends to your future 
game bags. Banded game is easily recognized in the hand and is easily reported to either 
your local game protector or to the Commission’s Division of Research and Planning in 
Harrisburg. All bird bands consist of a simple aluminum strip affixed around the leg. By 
reporting the code number, the county and township where taken, and the date you are 
doing an invaluable service to both the game itself and to your sport. In addition, report 
similarly any banded rabbits you bag this year. These bounding bunnies are marked with 
ear tags and represent only native live-trapped stock. Finally, banding in no way intimates 
artificiality or tameness in game birds or animals. Banded pheasants can fly just as fast 
and in the same erratic fashion as unbanded birds. The weight of an ear tag on a rabbit 
has no effect on the height or length of its leaps. 


But your report on the bag of these rabbits and ringnecks, of quail and waterfowl, does 
have an effect on wildlife’s future. Your participation in the banding program and in the 
federal waterfowl scorecard system is urgently needed for both you and your future game 
supplies. Watch for those bands! 





Coming in January! 


A NEW GAME NEWS! 














Screech Owl 


Aloof as could be, in an old oak tree, 
Sagely blinking his eyes, 

Sat that wond’rous fowl, a wise old owl, 
Nodding his own replies. 


What thoughts occurred to that wise old bird 
That he nodded so knowingly? 

Did he quote Voltaire or Robespierre 

Or a brand new philosophy? 


I had to know so I stepped below 

His august, judicial limb. 

He was unafraid, though he blinked and 
swayed 

As I started to question him. 
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The Owl’s Philosophy 
By Stanley Orr 


“Pray tell me, owl, with your thoughtful 
scowl 

Of your devious cogitations. 

What things profound in your mind abound 

In your silent cerebrations?” 


Beneath the tree, it was dark, you see, 

And I cannot swear it’s true, 

But he seemed to sneer as I heard, quite 
clear, 

His quietly muttered, “Who?” 

“Why, you, old bird—and I’m 
heard.” 

I replied with a bow polite. 


sure you 


Photo by Karl Maslowski 


But he never told—just loosed his hold 
And soared into the night. 


Yet I felt the brush of the big bird’s rush 
And I heard a hoarse voice say, 

“Oh, a rat is fat and mice are nice 

And I must be on my way.” 


Can you surmise my vast surprise— 
My most profound confusion? 

That “wise” old fraud the poets laud 
Is an optical illusion 
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AM thinking of a time forty to forty-five 

years ago, and of some of the ordinary 
hunting and fishing experiences I then en- 
joyed. I am in some doubt as to whether 
those were the days or not. In contrast to 
these times, game and fish were, with some 
exceptions, abundant; so much so, in fact, 
that there could hardly have been that keen- 
ness of appreciation that one now enjoys in 
securing his quarry. It is generally true that 
the scarcer a thing is, the more deeply we 
appreciate it; a voluntary kiss from a man’s 
wife is usually so rare as to be miraculous 
.. . But at any rate, here are a few of the 
experiences that, nearly a half-century ago, 
did not seem to me remarkable. If some of 
these same things were to happen to me 
today in the woods and on the waters, I'd 
surely think I was a liar! 


In the year 1904, when I was twenty years 
old, I went from Washington, D. C., where 
I had been working on a newspaper, to teach 
in a school in the great Cumberland Valley 
of southern Pennsylvania. It was then, as it 
still is, a comparatively wild country, full of 
shaggy mountains, wild glens, limestone 
springs, trout streams. There a man can live 
where he can enjoy all the advantages of 
civilization; yet a half-hour’s drive will take 
him into grouse, wild turkey, and deer coun- 
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by Aurchibeld Rutledge 


try. Insofar as I can remember, trout-fiishing 
was then to me an entirely new and different 
kind of sport. I had never up to that time 
ever seen a brook trout. Reared on the 
Carolina Coast, where the charr is unknown, 
I believe the whole busines$ of troutfishing 
was a closed book to me. I knew no more 
about it than an Eskimo knows of the 
Everglades. 

During my first autumn and winter in the 
grand Keystone State, I got asquainted with 
the hunting there. And among my best 
friends were the members of the outdoor 
fraternity in the little village in which I 
lived. Though I was a Rebel, and all of them 
were Yanks, we became as brothers. I was a 
stranger, and they took me in. 

After the hunting season closed, I found, 
from haunting the hang-outs of the Boys, 
that life would begin again with the opening 
of the trout season. Now, as I have said, I 
didn’t then know a trout from a sucked. Like 
that of most ignoramuses about any sport, 
my interest at first was hardly more than 
mild. I guess you have to fall in love to 
understand what it means. I recall an old 
friend of mine, an inveterate duck hunter, 
who used to scorn and ridicule my deer 
hunting. He just couldn’t see anything to it. 
At last I lured him deer-hunting with me. 
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Providentially, then, he, with an 8-gauge 
gun, and at a distance of not more than 30 
yards, blasted at and completely missed a 
whole herd of eleven deer. It was the making 
of him. After that he never wanted to hunt 
anything but deer. He came to be a pretty 
good shot at a buck; but to the end of his 
days he was haunted by the memory of the 
way he had utterly botched his first chance. 
His humiliation, I am sure, was accentuated 
by his having formerly characterized deer- 
hunting as the most childish of all outdoor 
sports. 


One year, when I was leaving for a Christ- 
mas vacation in Carolina, the headmaster of 
my Pennsylvania school, having heard of how 
I spent my leisure hours, asked me if I could 
not send him a little game from the planta- 
tion. He and his wife seemed to think, and 
with some justice, that the quality of the 
house party they were giving might be im- 
proved by the casual introduction of some 
venison, mallards, and quail. I promised not 
to disappoint him. Now mark that. Those 
were the days when a man could make such 
a promise and could keep it. It is many years 
now since I have made any similar promise. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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HE story of the Pennsylvania rifle had its 

beginning in the early 1700’s, at a time 
when the dissatisfaction of backwoods hunters 
and settlers with the existing types of fire- 
arms was beginning to bear fruit. To these 
men who lived by the gun, depending upon 
it for food, clothing and protection, the relia- 
bility of a firearm often meant the difference 
between a square meal and hunger; and not 
infrequently life and death. Small wonder, 
therefore, that they were first to recognize 
the serious shortcomings of their weapons 
and call them to the attention of the gun- 
smiths of that period. A direct result of their 
suggestions was the increasing effort of 
numerous Pennsylvania-German gunmakers 
to develop from known types a perfect gun 
for the woodsman and settler; an arm de- 
signed specifically for frontier use. Their suc- 
cess in achieving this end forms a fascinating 
chapter in firearm history. 


Prior to this time two types of guns were 
in common use in the Colonies; one the 
easily loaded, inaccurate smooth-bore musket, 
the other the heavy, rifled German jaeger- 
busche. Its poor shooting qualities eliminated 
the musket as an ideal hunting arm, although 
most frontiersmen tolerated it for want of 
something better. The jaeger-busche, or hunt- 
ing rifle, brought from Germany by the 
Deutsch settlers was equally unsuitable be- 
cause of its excessive weight, great consump- 
tion of powder and lead and difficult method 
of loading. The huge, bare ball, usually of 
about .75 caliber and slightly larger than the 
bore, was hammered down the barrel with 
a stout iron ramrod, a violent procedure con- 
suming much time and impairing accuracy 
by the resultant battering of the soft missile. 


With the increasing demand for a more 
desirable arm a definite trend in firearm de- 
sign began, directed by the elimination of 
faults common to arms of that period, and 
aimed at the perfection of a suitable frontier 
gun. Such an arm was developed in Penn- 
sylvania in early Colonial days, and through 
its fabulous performance in the wilderness 
areas far across the Cumberland Gap came to 
be known as the “Kentucky” rifle. However, 
the change was not wrought overnight. Long 
years of experimentation and toil in thousands 
of gunmakers’ shops were required to com- 
plete the transition, but the perfect rifle of the 
day finally emerged; a far cry from the im- 
practical jaeger-busche from which it orig- 
inated. 


In this new rifle the bore size was reduced, 
the barrel lengthened and the entire gun 
made appreciably lighter and more slender. 
But the most noteworthy improvement was 
the adoption of the patched-ball system of 
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loading. Instead of ramming a tight-fitting 
bare ball down the barrel, the ball was cast 
slightly smaller than the bore and wrapped 
in a greased linen or buckskin patch which 
prevented the escape of gas and reduced the 
force necessary to ram the ball home. 


The patched ball not only made loading 
easier and conserved precious lead and 
powder by the use of a smaller bore diameter, 
but most important of all it gave to the 
Kentucky rifle hitherto unknown accuracy. 
Naturally its reputation for straight-shoot- 
ing quickly made it a favorite of backwoods 
hunters, and the demand for new rifles 
established Pennsylvania as_ the foremost 
Colony in arms production. 


Although not its chief virtue, the Ken- 
tucky’s moderate consumption of powder and 
lead was an admirable quality. The extent of 
this saving assumes real significance when we 
consider, for instance, that a pound of lead 
made fifty-six balls for a new .45 caliber 
rifle, compared to a dozen for a .75 caliber 
jaeger-busche. 





Throughout the French and Indian War 
rifles were in the minority, due in part to the 
British and French governments favoring the 
cheap, easily loaded muskets and also to the 
comparative scarcity of gunmakers who had 
as yet turned to rifle fabrication. 


It was during the American Revolution that 
the Kentucky rifle really made its debut, for 
by that time the fame of the patched ball had 
spread to far flung corners of the New World, 
and to supplement the supply of rifles im- 
ported to these colonies from Pennsylvania 
many were built on the spot by local gun- 
makers. There was also a steady, if somewhat 
unnoticed migration of gunmakers from 
Penn’s Colony to others in which the demand 
for rifles was sufficient. 


Thus at the outset of hostilities, the Colonies 
were prepared to raise vast numbers of rifle- 
men. For instance, Pennsylvania alone con- 
tributed nine companies of riflemen and 
Massachusetts raised a thousand men, while 
impressive numbers were organized by Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Tennessee. How well 
these men and rifles performed in the en- 
suing engagements from Bunker Hill to New 
Orleans is a familiar and glorious part of 
American history, and the unbelievable feats 
performed by these backwoodsmen astound- 
ed not only Colonial “city folks” who wit- 
nessed their exhibitions along the line of 
march, but to a greater degree the British 
themselves. They were appalled to see their 
officers singled out and cut down with a 
rifle ball through the head at several hundred 
yards range. Such outfits as Nagel’s Com- 
pany from Berks County. Pennsylvania, Mor- 
gans’ frontier riflemen and Cresaps Company 


, of 130 marksmen owe their fame as much to 


their Kentucky rifles as to their courage and 
physical endurance. 


Although muskets were still favored by 
the military in the Revolution, the splendid 
work done by patched-ball rifles made a 
widespread and lasting impression. As a re- 
sult rifle-making mushroomed into a flourish- 
ing business during and after the Revolution, 
particularly in Pennsylvania. The town of 
Lancaster became the center of the gun- 
making industry, a distinction it was to enjoy 
for the following century. As other parts of 
Pennsylvania prospered, riflemaking spread 
throughout the state until practically every 
county had its quota of gunmakers. 


These rifles differed widely in details ac- 
cording to the tastes of the gunmaker and 
prospective owner, but in general followed 
the same pattern. Figure No. 1 shows a typical 
specimen of York County origin, built around 
the end of the Revolution. Features of this 
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rifle commonly found on the arms of that 
period are as follows: octagonal barrel about 
43 inches long; .44 caliber 7 groove bore; full 
length fore-end; ornate brass patchbox on 
left side of the stock; flintlock action. While 
the barre! length, bore size and other speci- 
fications varied somewhat the above are very 
close to average. 


No feature of these early flintlocks was 
subject to as much variation as the patchbox. 
Its counterpart on the old German jaegers 
was a rectangular cavity carved into the 
stock and fitted with a sliding wooden cover, 
in all probability used to hold spare balls and 
flints. When the patched ball came into favor 
the patchbox took the form of a similar 
receptacle fitted with an elaborately engraved, 
hinged brass cover and was used as storage 
space for greased patches and wiping rags. 


Another interesting feature of the flintlock 
was the lock mechanism. Figure No. 3 shows 
the various external working parts of this 
type lock, which in operation was a trifle 
complicated and rather slow and unreliable 
as judged by modern standards. Loading was 
accomplished by pouring a charge of black 
powder down the muzzle, followed by the 
patched ball. Then the cock was set at half- 
bent position, a small amount of fine “prim- 
ing” powder poured into the pan, and the 
latter covered by pulling down the frizzen. 
Preparatory to firing the cock was drawn to 
full-bent position. A pull on the trigger al- 
lowed the cock to sweep forward and scrape 
the flint over the face of the frizzen, produc- 
ing a shower of sparks and at the same time 
exposing the priming by throwing back the 
frizzen. If all went well, the sparks ignited 
the priming powder, the priming powder 
ignited the powder charge in the barrel and 
a resounding roar and billowing smoke an- 
nounced that the missile was on its way. 


One obvious disadvantage of this weapon 
was its inability to fire quickly two succes- 
sive shots, so naturally, considerable research 
followed to remedy this fault. One result was 
the perfection of a two-barrel gun known as 
the swivel-breech. (Fig. No. 2.) This was 
simply a rifle with two superposed barrels so 
mounted that they could be revolved to bring 
either barrel into alignment with the lock. 
Thus after discharging one barrel the other 
could be swung into position and fired. 


While our Pennsylvania gunmakers pon- 
dered the problems of increased fire-power, 
their contemporaries in Europe sought an 
improved system of ignition;—something to 
replace the cumbersome and unreliable flint- 
lock. In 1805 the Reverend Alexander James 
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Forsyth, a British clergyman, successfully 
adapted the detonating qualities of various 
fulminates to the ignition of the powder 
charge in a firearm. As a result of his inven- 
tion the percussion cap containing fulminate 
of mercury was evolved, sounding the death- 
knell of the flintlock. By 1820 numerous 
American gunmakers were building percus- 
sion rifles and twenty years later the manu- 
facture of flintlocks“had practically ceased. 


A study of figure No. 5, will reveal the 
simple principle upon which the percussion 
system operates. A small hole penetrates the 
nipple and drum enters the bore near the 
breech. Over the nipple is placed a small, 
foil-lined copper cap containing a deposit of 
fulminate. The falling hammer detonates the 
fulminate and the resulting flash travels 
through the nipple and drum to ignite the 
powder charge. In addition to its dependabili- 
ty the percussion cap was also more conveni- 
ent to use and carry and more impervious to 
water than the flintlock’s priming powder. 


Regrettably, the percussion’s effect on the 
flintlock did not end with the latter’s passing 
from favor. As though adding insult to in- 
jury, the percussion was also responsible for 
uncounted thousands of beautiful flintlock 
rifles having been altered to percussion arms. 
The simplicity of this operation, which merely 
involved the substitution of a percussion 
hammer for the flint-cock and the removal 
of the pan and frizzen to accommodate a 
nipple and drum made it possible for every 
practical-minded rifle owner of that time to 
have his gun “modernized.” This conversion, 
while it answered the purpose admirably, 
was so generally practiced than an ancient 
flintlock surviving today in its original con- 
dition is a comparative rarity. 


Abreast of the conversion trend grew a 
desire for shorter and lighter rifles. Most of 
the later percussions were built to suit this 
demand, but the hack saw and file gave many 
a fine old flintlock the “new look” by lopping 
off a foot or two of the barrel. 


The increasing scarcity of large game was 
responsible for further mutilation. As a rifled 
barrel was a notoriously poor handler of shot 
many of the old guns were smooth-bored to 
a larger size to be used with shot for small 
game. 


Early percussion rifles closely followed the 
design of the flintlock “long rifles,” retaining 
the extreme barrel length, ornate patchboxes, 
similar trigger guards, the full-length fore- 
ends, carved butt-stocks and other features. 
The first marked changes were noted in the 
decreasing size of the stocks, the narrowing 
of trigger guards and butt-plates, and the 
adoption of a more deeply curved outline of 
the latter. The double-set triggers, with which 
most late flintlocks were equipped, became 
standard features on the percussion. Another 
characteristic of late Pennsylvania percus- 
sions was the half-stock design, in which the 
wood of the fore-end covered only one third 
to one half of the barrel length. 


Quality of design and workmanship steadi- 
ly declined with the increased popularity of 
the percussion until the latter part of the 19th 
Century when these rifles were swiftly 
brought to their peak of perfection. For some 
years prior to that time they had been built 
for utility, with little regard for embellish - 
ment or beauty of finish. Typical of this fash- 
ion was the Indian rifle depicted in Fig. No. 4, 


a 


which shows the type of gun used as an 
article of trade by government and private 
traders in bartering with the Indians for furs, 
hides, etc. Most of these rifles were made on 
government contract in Pennsylvania; the 
majority by the Lemans of Lancaster. The 
decorative brass tacks on the stock and the 
buffalo raw-hide repair on the cracked grip of 
the illustrated rifle are unique additions of 
Indian origin. The famous muzzle-loading 
plains rifles of the contemporary white hunt- 
ers were similar to these Indian rifles; both 
were severely plain in appearance and had 
extremely large bores required for heavy, 
dangerous western gare. 


While all but the latest, highest grade per- 
cussions were somewhat inferior in workman- 
ship, at least they embodied many note- 
worthy mechanical improvements. One was 
the so-called hook-on breech, which as the 
name. implies, enabled one “to remove ‘the 
barrels by simply withdrawing a single barrel 
key and unhooking the barrels from a socket 
in the standing breech, instead of removing 
three or four barrel keys and backing out 
the upper tang screw as with the earlier 
rifles. 


Other improvements followed. In the quest 
for a practical two-shot rifle the swivel- 
breech was revived in a percussion version, 
while new types were developed, such as the 
superposed rifle with two locks, one firing 
each barrel. With this arrangement the shoot- 
er could discharge either barrel by merely 
cocking and firing the corresponding lock. 

Another two-shot rifle was the juxtaposed, 
or side-by-side double, which, although it 
never became common, at least gained more 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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“the highlands of Pennsylvania.” 


ULLIVAN County rich in those two great 

resources of the outdoors which’ contri- 
bute so much to the health and welfare of 
present day man, hunting and fishing, is 
located in that part of our great Common- 
wealth purchased from the Indians in 1768. 
By an Act of March 15, 1847, it was formed 
from Lycoming County, and derived its name 
from the American Soldier General John 
Sullivan. The County, with a population of 
5,704 people spread over its 478 square miles, 
is situated midway between the North and 
West branches of the Susquehanna River and 
its streams empty into these branches at 
widely separated points. It has often been 
referred to as “the highlands of Northern 
Pennsylvania.” Within this area the subject 
of our article, State Game Lands No. 13, is 
located. 


So far as is known, the first white settler 
within the boundaries which first constituted 
Sullivan County was Daniel Ogden, who 
settled at Hillsgrove along the Loyalsock 
Creek about 1786. History also makes refer- 
ence to another early settler along the Loyal- 
sock, a Captain Brown. His was the distinc- 
tion of being referred to as the first dealer in 
fresh meat. He was an Indian fighter in 
the wars fought along the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna and did not like clearing 
the land or making his living therefrom, but 
lived solely by hunting and fishing. It was 
said he stood ready to furnish the flesh of 
bear or deer on a half day’s notice. 


In those days there were no Game Laws 
and little thought was given to Conservation, 
or future game supply. Much as I dislike 
mentioning it, some of those early practices, 
particularly the traffic and sale of our big 
game species, have followed down through 
the years to our present time. To cope with 
the situation requires never ending vigilance 
and long hours of untiring work by per- 


sonnel of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion. One bright spot in this otherwise dull 
picture is the awakening of local people to 
the need of good game law enforcement and 
their spendid cooperation in helping to bring 
the game law violator to proper justice. 


Early Sullivan County, like many others of 
our great Commonwealth, contained mag- 
nificant stands of timber, as well as many 
species of wildlife. History mentions deer, 
elk, bear, wolves, panther, catamounts, wild 
cats, foxes, beaver, and mink abounding in 
this area. 

Still another historical item concerning the 
area which one day was to be our present 
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Game Lands No. 13 was the old turnpike 
road. In 1806 an Act was passed incorporat- 
ing a company to be known as the President, 
Managers, and Company of the Susquehanna 
and Tioga turnpike road. The turnpike was 
designed to furnish a shorter route from 
Berwick to the Tioga River at Newtown, now 
Elmira. It extended through the Northeast 
section of No. 13 by the Long Pond—now 
Lake Gonago, on its way North to cross the 
Loyalsock. Here at Lake Gonago, meaning 
“water on the mountain,” was Ricketts Relay 
Station where the stagecoach, pulled by six 
horses, stopped with its passengers and mail 
long enough to change to a fresh team. In 
1852, the year the stagecoach ceased to use 
the turnpike, a large beautiful stone house 
was built on the same site where Ricketts 
Relay Station had been and today one of the 
decendants, Mr. William R. Ricketts, spends 
his summers amidst the grandeur of this 
stately, and finely furnished old landmark. 
And here within a stones throw is Lake 
Gonago, more beautiful than ever in its 
majestic setting in beautiful Penn’s Woods. 
The Ricketts were holders of large tracts of 
forest land and the name Ricketts Glen is 
familiar to all Pennsylvanians. Recently the 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests and 
Waters purchased a large acreage from Mr. 
Ricketts adjacent to State Game Lands No. 
13 and plan to create here a State Forest Park 
and large recreational area. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS 


INTHE ROOFGARDEN OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Prepared for the Field Management Bureau By ROBERT D. REED, 


Special Service Assistant—Field Division “G” 


JOURNEY to southwestern Somerset 

County will take you to Game Lands 
No. 111, situated near the Maryland border 
and bounded on the south by the Yough- 
iogheny River. Somerset County is called 
“The Roofgarden of Pennsylvania” because 
it lies largely on table-land between the 
crests of the Allegheny and Laurel Hill 
Mountains. 


The area about this Game Lands is rich in 
history. Nearby ran the Washington-Brad- 
dock Road, a troop highway following the 
Nemacolin Indian trail, now Route 40. Within 
easy distance is Mt. Davis on Negro Moun- 
tain, reaching 3,213 feet above sea level—the 
highest point in Pennsylvania. Close by is 
Fort Hill, which is shaped like a cone with 
the tip cut off. Its high, seven-acre top was 
used by the Indians as an observation point 
and burying ground. On the point formed by 
the confluence of the Casselman and Yough- 
iogheny Rivers was shot the last buffalo 
taken in western Pennsylvania. 


The first white settlers in what is now 
Somerset County learned that few Indians 
made their homes there, but the red men 
made trips into the section for the purpose 
of taking wild game that frequented the 
natural meadows interspersed throughout the 
forest area, in the marshy glades that pro- 
duced fur and flesh for their. well-being. 
Now old-timers tell of great numbers of wild 
turkeys and grouse, of too many wildcats, 
and of the scarcity of deer in those parts in 
the 1880's. 


In 1933, the 6,890-acre tract now known 
as Game Lands No. 111 was purchased at 
reasonable cost by the Game Commission. 
Private timbering operations had just been 
concluded there. Prior to World War II, 
Commission officers did much toward the 
general improvement and maintenance of this 
land. As equipment, materials and man- 
power became available following the war a 
program pointed primarily at bettering wild- 
life habitat was inaugurated. 


Game Commission specialists planned, and 
are rapidly carrying to fulfillment, improve- 
ments over the northern one-half of No. 111. 
The management will continue until the op- 
eration includes the entire holding. Cooper- 
ating in a long-range program, Pittman 
Robertson experts made soil surveys and 
cover mapped the land, rendering valuable 
service. 


On this land the forest cover is the north- 
ern hardwood type, with oak and maple 
predominating, but with the usual inter- 
spersement of other forest species, including 
areas of coniferous cover. Also present are 
many food-bearing plants. 


The principal wild game species found 
there are turkeys, grouse, deer, squirrels, and 
raccoons. Though the improvement program 
is aimed largely at the betterment of con- 
ditions for these members of the game family, 





others will naturally benefit and increase in 
numbers as the operations continue. 


Cranberry Glade Lake, a 112-acre im- 
poundment of water, created by the Game 
Commission, was dedicated in June of this 
year. It will provide a needed resting place 
for migratory waterfowl on their spring and 
fall flights. Ducks and geese will feed upon 
several kinds of natural foods Game Com- 
mission labor planted in the lake; they will 
find protection in the multiflora rose bushes 
planted with other cover at the water’s edge. 
Situated at the eastern edge of this dam is a 
468-acre game refuge. An equipment shed 
houses Commission-owned machines and 
tools used on the land. A turkey area, estab- 
lished several years ago, has proved its value 
by materially increasing birds thereabouts. 
In this inclosure a Chinese hairy chestnut 
nursery of 300 seedlings shows good growth, 
being protected from deer by the fence. Since 
this spring about 23 acres have been cleared 
on this Game Land in scattered small plots 
that have the required good soil. !n locating 
these plots, special consideration was given 
to the need for supplemental game foods over 
the entire property. At less cost than hand 
labor would do it areas adjacent to food plots 
were bulldozed. There aspen was pushed 
into piles that provide handy escape cover. 


Recognizing the plight of wild turkeys 
and deer in time of protracted deep snows, 
and particularly in late winter when their 
vitality is low and new foods are not yet 
available, greens and grains that will provide 
sustenance when sorely needed have this 
year been planted. But this summer, 5 acres 
of soy beans, planted in scattered small plots, 
went the way of soy beans on all game 


Photo by Karl Maslowski 
Raccoons are included among the principal game animals found here. 


lands where deer are plentiful. The plants 
were cropped close to the ground before they 
reached maturity. Their only appreciable 
value lies in the fact that the deer fed and 
caused crop destruction on game land, in- 
stead of nearby farmers’ properties. 

Over Game Land No. 111 two hundred 
release cuttings now allow sunlight to reach 
concentrated areas of grape and greenbriar 
vines to their great improvement. Some fifty 
domestic apple trees have similarly been 
freed of choking vegetation. This winter they 
will be pruned and 150 more apple trees, 
scattered about the area, will be released 
and pruned. Plans are completed for the 
grafting of hardy winter apple scions to wild 
crab trees over this Game Land to increase 
food for game. 


Probably the most startling innovation in 
the management practices benefitting wildlife 
here lies in the utilization of old roads and 
trails for game food production. Along an 
old tram road that winds more than 1% 
miles across the Game Lands ties and ballast 
were removed. Piles of ties were burned to 
provide dusting areas. For forty feet on 
either side unmerchantable forest growths 
were cut away to allow the sun to reach the 
ground. Trees bearing grape and greenbriar 
vines were felled last, on top of the brush 
so that the uninjured vines lay above the 
other cuttings. The result has been an un- 
believably large mat of producing grape and 
briar vines over great areas in these slash- 
ings. Sections of the roadbed have been 
disced and planted to alternating strips of 
grain, including the beneficial pasture and 
turkey mixtures. One old woods road, about 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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ERE’S speaking of that typical Ameri- 
can, the sycamore tree, and of the odd 
ones I have seen. 


Not far from the junction of Big and Little 
“Ten Mile Creek,” beyond Marianna, stands, 
or did stand, two healthy sycamores, about a 
foot and a half thick, locked like Siamese 
twins, by a sturdy straight arm of about ten 
inches, probably eight feet from the ground. 


At Frye’s Station, an erractic looking 
nondescript sycamore was behaving as no 
tree has a right in this world to do. It was 
smoking like an old fellow who draws deeply 
on his pipe, then blows the smoke out. 


I was much perplexed by this till I found 
that the “smoke” was steam, which escaped 








“MONONGAHELA MONARCH" 


By CLIFFORD YOUNG 


from a broken exhaust pipe that ran from 
an office nearby. When the hollow interior 
was filled, it then whooshed out at regular 
intervals from a dollar size knot-hole about 
ten feet up. 


Mr. Johnny Mock, noted and prolific writer 
of field and stream, stated in an earlier issue 
of “Game News,” that a sycamore near Lan- 
caster, Pa., was the largest tree in this state, 
being over two hundred years old, and hav- 
ing a circumference of twenty-eight feet, 
heighth over one hundred feet. It may be 
the largest now, but it certainly wasn’t some 
years back. 


From a cabin on a high bluff above Pigeon 
“erick”, I can see the spot where, years ago, 
there grew, perhaps the largest tree in East- 
ern U.S.A. Great-granddaddy of all syca- 
mores, it lived on the lush bottoms of the 
flood plain, as do nearly all its relatives. 


Down through the gruelling centuries, it 
waved and tossed its mighty crown and arms 
in scorn at the element’s futile efforts to 
destroy it. Torn by storms, smashed by ice, 
drowned with water, and battered by light- 
ning, it lived, and thrived, and spread, and 
grew—till a fool like me came along and 
burned it down. Other innocent culprits 
were a brother, and Theodore and ‘Edico’ 
Goebler. We were investigating its dark 
mysterious insides, by dropping lighted 
matches there. Soon a whisp of smoke curled 
up out of the opening. It then started to 
burn like punk. 


This noble monarch of the ancient forests 
seemed determined to die, defying even the 
local fire department to put it out. This 
giant among’ giants, whose lower branches 
were as large as ordinary trees, and who 
stood “Like Saul above the rest”, burned 
slowly, awfully, for weeks before the end. 


The circumference of this great tree in 
1908 was thirty-six feet, seven inches, and 


was no doubt, somewhat larger at the finish. 
Other dimensions not known. 

If able to talk, what stories it could tell! 
Called the “Howden tree”, from the fact that 
a family of that name, while on their way 
to a land grant near Bentleyville, then a wil- 
derness, abandoned their Bell-team wagon 
one stormy night for the sturdy shelter of its 
huge insides. A crisis arose in the night. 
There followed a hurried trip to Parkinsons 
Ferry (now Monongahela), and quick return 
with a Doctor. Faint wailings were soon 
heard for a new born baby boy. The boy, 
John Howden, lived, grew up, and married 
into the West Family, whose children, later, 
married into the Kammerer Clan. Some of 
his descendants became wealthy and influen- 
tial people. 

Mrs. Mary Frye declared that this tree 
was a giant when they first came here, over 
eighty years ago. “By gum,” she added, “it’s 
a holy fright the way the old trees, blue-bell 
,flowers, and passenger pigeons have disap- 
peared.” 

In 1769 Abraham Decker erected the first 
pioneer log cabin just a stone’s throw away. 
Below that, much later, in another cabin, 
(Himself cabin born, James Curtis, my 
father, not long deceased, former president of 
the Charleroi Piasterers’ Union, always con- 
tended, though disputed by some, that this 
was the original Decker cabin.) lived eccen- 
tric Johnny Stoops. Sort of a “Johnny Ap- 
pleseed”, without the apples. He lived off 
the country, a hunter of ginseng, wild honey, 
etc. Stoops went the French Queen one 
better, when his mother tearfully. informed 
him there was no flour for bread, he de- 
manded “What’s the matter with biscuit, 
Maw’m?” Stoops, as a nickname, is still 
common here. 

Within hearing distance of the lofty head 
of this tree, Albert Gallatin’s passionate 

(Continued on Page 25) 
















ANY small game hunters are experts at 

shooting their bag-limit of rabbits, 
pheasants, squirrels, or grouse, when hunting 
behind their favorite dog. But, just let some- 
thing happen to their dog and force them 
to go out hunting alone, to find their own 
game, and they are lost. Then, and only then, 
do they realize the vast difference between 
hunting with a dog, and hunting without 
a dog. They have a general idea of what kind 
of cover to hunt to find game. However, the 
actual finding and flushing of game they leave 
up to their dog, and give little thought or 
study to this integral part of hunting. There- 
fore the first time they are forced to go 
hunting alone, they do not know where to 
look for a particular species of game; how 
to recognize it all but concealed in its natural 
cover; or how to shoot for a killing shot, if 
they do by accident jump it. As a result they 
usually coe home empty handed, cursing 
the scarcity of game, and the futility of hunt- 
ing alone. 


Little do they realize it, but the fault lies 
not in the scarcity of game, or the fact that 
they are hunting alone. The fault is in them- 
selves. They have let their dog do everything 
but the actual shooting of their game for so 
long, that they have forgotten the funda- 
mentals of the art of hunting and finding 
game when alone. 

Now, although, I am a lover of fine hunting 
dogs and always enjoy hunting with a good 
dog, many have been the times, when I have 
been forced to go hunting alone and pit 
my meager knowledge of woodslore against 
the wild game. I enjoyed every minute of 
it, too. 


You too, should know how to hunt small 
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= HUNTING SMALL 
= GAME ALONE 


BY FRANK J. FLOSS 


game alone. Then, if anything happens to 
your dog before or after the season opens and 
you can’t replace him, you can still hunt and 
bag game. I'll bet you will enjoy it too, once 
you learn the habits of the game you are 
hunting. 


If you are a rabbit, squirrel, pheasant, or 
grouse hunter, the following hints will help 
you find and bag them, when hunting with- 
out the aid of your favorite dog. In fact, the 
following paragraphs will, I’m sure, help 
you bag more game even if you hunt with 
your dog. 


For RABBIT HUNTING ALONE all it 
takes to bag your share of these zig-zag ori- 
ginators, is a sharp eye, and the energy to 
do a lot of tramping. The more territory you 
cover in a days hunt, the more rabbits you 
will jump. Rabbits do not seem to favor any 
certain cover. If the weather is wet, look 
for them under brush piles; under the sod 
of over hanging banks, gulleys, or ravenes; 
in the base of hollow sturps; under the roots 
of trees; and in hollow logs. If the weather 
is dry you will probably find them sitting 
out in the open where the clumps of grass are 
thickest; in briar patches and dew berry 
briars; and in weed patches next to a woods. 
In fact a rabbit will sit or squeeze into any 
space that is big enough to hide him. I’ve 
seen them many times looking out of a hole 
five feet from the ground in a hollow tree. 
So you will have to look at all likely looking 
rabbit cover with a critical eye. Just the fact 
that you walk close to a rabbit does not say 
that he will jump out and start running, for 
if you do not see him and catch his eye, he 
will as a rule sit tight and let you pass with- 
out making a move. It takes a practiced eye 


often times to see a sitting rabbit. So when 
looking for setting rabbits get the idea out 
of your mind that when you see a sitting 
rabbit he will be out in plain view for it does 
not happen that way. 


Keep in mind that all you probably will be 
able to see of a sitting rabbit when you first 
spot him will te some small part of him. 
Therefore, look for an eye shining in a clump 
of grass, a brown mound in the briars, or an 
ear that is lighter in color than the leaves. In 
other words, erase the picture from your 
mind that a wild rabbit will look like one of 
those that you saw in full view in the city 
zoo. It may take you a couple of trips afield 
to get the knack of seeing sitting or hiding 
game. But, once your eyes get in the habit 
of registering the odd shaped things while 
hunting, you will find it easy to pick out a 
rabbit all but concealed by the flora. 


When hunting alone and you do spot a sit- 
ting rabbit don’t take advantage of him, be a 
sportsman, and if he does not jump out and 


take flight at your approach don’t shoot him. 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S COTTONTAIRAB! 


C. R. STUDHOLME, Leadeifitma 


HE cottontail rabbit, Sylvilagus sp. is 

beyond question the most sought after 
game animal in Pennsylvania. The open 
gunning season in the fall of each year sees 
thousands of eager hunters—men, women and 
youngsters—tramping the fields and bush 
patches hoping to bag a bunny or two. Some 
of these hunters are accompanied by the very 
finest of hounds with pedigrees as long as 
your arm. Others are without canine as- 
sistance. Still others will take old “Spot” 
the farm dog on their hunts. The firearms 
carried by rabbit hunters are as various as 
the winds. One thing that all agree on 
however, is that rabbit hunting is real sport, 
and that a properly cleaned and cooked 
cottontail is a treat on anyone’s table. The 
number of small game gunners has increased 
by leaps and bounds in the past few years, 
and the small game population has failed for 
one reason or another to keep pace. 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission recog- 
nizes this, and is trying to do something about 
the situation. In co-operation with the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service, the 
Commission has established experimental 
study areas in the Commonwealth with the 
express purpose of finding out why there are 
not more bunnies, and what can be done to 
increase their numbers. Funds for these 
studies are made available by the Pittman- 


Robertson or Federal Aid in Wildlife Restora- 
Photo by Barto-Christensen Studio tion Act. 
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1000 acres in extent. It is composed largely 
of abandoned farm lands and woodlots. The 
larger timber is of the birch-beech-maple 
composition. The area is liberally sprinkled 
with apple trees, of both the cultivated and 
the wild varieties. Patches of aspen and pin 
cherry have appeared in many of the aban- 
doned fields, while in others goldenrod, cin- 
quefoil and poverty-grass have taken over. 
The soil is uniformly shallow and poorly 
drained. It is short in minerals especially 
lime, and unwise farming practices of former 
Owners have resulted in a generally im- 
poverished condition. Blackberry briers, that 
old cover and food standby for cottontails, is 
being replaced on much of its former range 
by less desirable plant species in the normal 
plant succession of such abandoned lands. 


The section, at one time, supported large 
numbers of rabbits and furnished sport to 
many area hunters. However the bunny 
population dwindled to a point at which 
sportsmen began to look elsewhere for their 
rabbits. The area is thought to be repre- 
sentative of much of the abandoned country 
in the section of the state in which it is 
located. We thus then have the reasons for 
the inauguration of the work (a dwindling 
rabbit population), and for the selection of 
the study area (a representative section 
which at one time supported a large rabbit 

Photo by Barto-Christensen Studio population). 
Blood vessels in a rabbit’s ear are plainly visible. Whenever a new task is undertaken in any 
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ANRABBIT MANAGEMENT STUDY 


amon Robertzon Project 25-R 





line of endeavor, including the wildlife field, 
a definite plan of action must first be drawn 
up. This plan should serve as a blueprint for 
the worker. It should contain the major ob- 
jectives of the study and in so far as possible 
the actual component jobs which must be 
undertaken in order that these objectives be 
met. Such a plan was drawn up for the 
rabbit study. The principle objective of the 
work is to ascertain how much the rabbit 
population can be increased by various types 
of habitat improvement work, and at what 
cost. It is not the intent of the author to 
go into details concerning the work plan and 
job schedules of the study, but rather to in- 
form the reader of some of the things which 
have been accomplished. 

The study area has been divided into two 
sections of approximately the same size and 
floral composition. One of these sections will 
serve as a “control” area on which no 
development work will be done. The other 
designated as the experimental section is the 
area on which management practices are be- 
ing inaugurated. It was necessary to make 
this division in order to prove the value of 
the various experiments. Population counts 
on both the control and the experimental 
areas are periodically taken. Should these 
counts be comparatively similar on both areas 
after management work has progressed a 
suitable length of time, a general population 
increase would be indicated, and the value 
of the developmental work questionable. 
However if an increase is shown on the ex- 
perimental section while the control area 
population remain constant, then the value of 
the developmental work is the difference in 
animal numbers between the two areas. The 
sections are far enough apart that there 
should be very little if any movement of 
bunnies from one to the other. 

A count of the rabbit population was taken 
prior to the inauguration of developmental 
work of any kind. Censuses are taken 
periodically on both the control and experi- 
mental areas. 


Populations are determined by live trap- 
ping, tagging and releasing rabbits. The traps 
used are familiar to many who have trapped 
rabbits for release in connection with the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission’s trapping 
and transfer program. They are a treadle 
type wooden box traps into which the animals 
are enticed with various baits. As each rab- 
bit is taken for the first time a three piece 
tag consisting of a split rivet on the head 
of which is stamped a number, a light metal 
disk about the same size as a dime and with 
lettering on it, and a plastic disk of the 
same size is affixed to the animal’s ear. 

When a bunny’s ear is held toward a 
source of light the blood vessels are plainly 
visible to the eye. There are sections of 
varying size near the middle of the external 
ear where there are no blood vessels. Select- 
ing such a spot a small hole is punched in 


the tissue with a sharp cutting tool. This 
operation is probably painless, as the animals 
do not flinch. The rivet is then fitted to 
the metal disk, through the ear and then 
through the plastic disk. A pronged spacing 
tool is placed between the plastic disk and 
the ear; the rivet is opened, the spacer 
withdrawn, and the rabbit is a marked in- 
dividual. The spacer is used to assure ade- 
quate room for the ear between the disks, 
thus preventing irritation and possible in- 
fection. When properly€ittached the tags 
cause no discomfort, and do not in any way 
interfere with the animal’s normal move- 
ments. Animals have worn these tags for 
months, and examination of their ears showed 
no irritation. 

Marking rabbits in this fashion is the only 
way certain important information may be 
gathered. It assists in accurate measurement 
of population trends. It aids in determining 
feeding ranges of bunnies. Data on growth 
rates of immature specimens may be gathered 
by the recapture of marked animals. The 
importance of hunting pressure can be gauged 
by a study of the tags returned during the 
open gunning season. These are only a few 
of the many useful purposes that tagging 
live animals serves. 


It may be well at this time to stress the 
importance of returning rabbit tags, acquired 
in any fashion, to the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. There is no reason in the 
world which the author can think of for not 
returning these markers. In most cases ex- 





Photo by Barto-Christensen Studio 
“After tagging the rabbits are weighed, sexed, and measured.” 


plicit directions are stamped on the tags. 
Information which may effect your future 
hunting pleasure may at times be witheld 
through your procastination or just plain in- 
dolance. 


Here is an example of what might happen 
if large numbers of tags were collected by 
hunters but not turned in to the authorities. 
Suppose that the administration of any state 
was attempting to learn how much shooting 
was being furnished by stocked game. The 
individuals would be marked and released. 
The only way the authorities would have of 
knowing how many were bagged would be 
by the number of tags or bands turned in 
during and after the open season. Now 
suppose that 1000 marked specimens were 
actually taken, but only 100 markers turned 
in. A true picture of the sport furnished by 
the liberated animals would not be given. 
Isn’t it possible that the whole program of 
stocking might be abandoned on the assump- 
tion that it.didn’t pay, whereas if all the tags 
had been turned in and a true picture pre- 
sented the program might seem justified? 
Thus a sportsman who comes by a band or 
tag in any manner may be doing himself and 
his fellow sportsmen an injustice by failing 
to report the marker. 


After being properly tagged, the rabbits are 
weighed, sexed and measured. A chart for 
each animal is established with its first 
capture and added to every time the animal: 
is retaken. Some of these charts contain 


(Continued on Page 29) 
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ECEMBER 4, 1942 dawned brisk and 

blue on the upper reaches of the Little 
Mahoning Creek. The snow of two days ago 
had completely vanished. 

Firm, green laurel leaves blending with 
slightly darker pines and hemlocks, which 
frame the creek, were doing a noble job 
of disguising the season, but here and there 
a birch, oak or maple held out a bare or 
brown, leaf covered arm as a bleak reminder 
of the zero weather and snowdrifts just 
ahead. 


Sunlight, when it managed to get through, 
usually caught me as I rounded the third 
bend from the swimming hole. At this point 
the hill, which had been on my right until 
now, made a sharp descent, allowing a small 
stream to join the main creek, and at the 
same time admitting a wide belt of sunlight 
over the water and into the valley. 

It was here, at the mouth of the small 
stream, on the lesser angle of the slanting 
“T”, that I expected my trapline to pay a 
dividend. Most of my sets were for muskrat, 
but upon the discovery two days before that 
a mink had made the miniature beach un- 
derneath the overhanging laurel his private 
resort, I decided to protect my muskrat 
interests by stretching a hid on my number 
one, extra large, mink board. 

However, as I rounded the bend, the dis- 
arranged scene under the laurel bushes 
surrounded a bare steel trap instead of the 
overgrown ally to the weasel I'd expected to 
find. He had left his front right foot es a 
calling card. So taking the trap and foo: 
I followed his tracks up the edge of the 
stream. After tracing his prints about three 
quarters of a mile, he turned left to cross 
the stream. Following across with my eyes, 
I could see where he had gained the muddy 
bank a little way up the creek from me. 
He had apparently gone into a small recess 
of the creek, which looked from here like 
a natural place for him to hole up. 
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Instead of crossing diagonally, as my prey 
had done, I took a few steps up stream to a 
gravel bar covered by an inch or two of 
water and started straight across. 


My foot hit the sand bar, and before I had 
time to reverse that step, the weight of my 
body was behind it. There was no terra 
firma. For a moment my mind was as auto- 
motive as a second hand turtle shell. When, 
at last my subconscious had awakened the 
usually active part of my brain, I realized 
I was suspended in a void betwen two preci- 
pices, and held in an upright position by a 
gurgling, pulling mass of yellow muck— 
quick sand! 

With an incredulous stare, I saw that I 
was in almost to the tops of my hip boots. 


“I've got to get out of here.” I tried to 
produce some sort of motivation by moving 
the muscles in my’tégs. Then all my strength 
was bent to the task. Straining every muscle, 
I worked furiously. As I struggled, the bog 
moved all around me, always with that 
sucking, drawing motion. Now I was in over 
my boots, and turning my head around, I saw 
that I had gained only a few inches. 


No, this was the wrong way. I should turn 
and go back. That idea was discarded when 
I found it impossible to begin to turn my 
feet. 


Ahead was a three-foot rock. It had to be 
solid, for it was at the end of the bar where 
the water was deeper. That was six feet 
away, and struggling made me sink. I decided 
to be still and see what happened. 

I threw my hat on a bunch of grass, and 
as I did so the thought occurred to me that 
that hat might be all that would get out. 
“Would it float down stream, and be found? 
Even though it did, no one could know what 
had happened. What would the family al- 
ways think? The hat would give them some- 
thing to go on. They’d have a better idea that 
I wouldn’t be coming back.” 
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CROSSING THE BAR 


Third Prize Entry—Outdoor Story Contest 


By W. S. STIVER 


Should have cut off some deer steaks for 
Ma to cook for supper. Sure was a nice buck 
this fall. He’d given me a merry chase. Even 
as I leveled my sights on him, he tossed 
his magnificent head in the air and made 
for the undergrowth at the edge of the 
clearing. 


Then I noticed that I was still sinking. I'd 
be miles under before anyone happened by 
this way. “My only hope is that rock. Six 
feet is a long way. I'll give this muck a race 
for it anyhow.” With every muscle in my 
body I pulled and fought. I was gaining on 
it a little. The rock was a little closer, but 
the bubbling edge of the mud mocked me, 
for it was gaining too, and it would never 
tire. 

That was ironical. I'd always been one of 
mother nature’s most ardent admirers, and 
now she'd loosed all the demons at her 
command on me. When she sent a bitterly 
cold blizzard down from the north west, 
er a summer twister, she always gave a 
warning, but there hadn’t been any red 
flag here. 


That limb overhead—if only it were three 
feet lower, I could grasp it. I would pull on 
it ever so slowly so it wouldn’t break. It 
laughingly back at me. 
The stones I clutched feverishly were float- 


waved merrily, 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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POLLUTION -- THE PERENNIAL PROBLEM — 


Prepared for the National Association of Conservation 


O SUBJECT in the whole conservation 

field has received so much talk and so 
litte action as water pollution. If there is 
any subject under the sun that has been in- 
vestigated to death, it is water pollution— 
and yet, according to the latest version of 
Congressional action on so-called “pollution 
control bills”, Congress would spend another 
$126,500,000 over a five-year period “to sup- 
port and aid technical research to devise and 
perfect methods of treatment of industrial 
wastes which are not susceptible to known 
effective methods of treatment.” 


Education and Pubicity 


By KennetH A. RE, Executive Director 
Izaak Walton League of America 


Here is a brief history. Twenty-six years 
ago the Izaak Walton League of America rec- 
ognized water pollution as the No. 1 conser- 
vation problem needing attention. Twelve 
years ago, after much good work at the local 
and state level, we came to the realization 
that the sum total of water pollution had in- 
creased during that period. Then we initiated 
the present movement for Federal control 
with the introduction of the Lonergan bill in 
January, 1936. 

At that time all of the industrial polluters 
lined up in solid opposition. They were 
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What Man Does To One Of The Most Beautiful Gifts 
Of Nature — The River 


aided and abetted by narrow pussy-footing 
health authorities who seemed more study- 
minded than action conscious, who contended 
that state control was adequate and given a 
reasonable period, indicated as ten years, the 
states would solve the pollution problem. 

Again another twelve years has elapsed 
and, again, under state control, we have a 
great increase of pollution throughout these 
United States. 

It is idle to contend that state control is 
adequate when existing pollution is the result 
of state control or lack of it. We must be 
realists, and when we are we will realize 
that the inequalities of state laws and their 
unequal measure of enforcement will never 
get the job done. The old argument of in- 
dustry that to enact or enforce a state law 
on pollution would penalize industry, put it 
at a competitive disadvantage with the in- 
dustries of other states and drive it out of 
the state, has been effective both against the 
enactment of adequate state laws, and even 
after their enactment has largely prevented 
their enforcement. 

Chief Justice Holmes once said: “The only 
thing that makes taxes bearable is their uni- 
formity”, and in the same manner, the only 
thing that will make pollution control effec- 
tive will be the uniformity of its application, 
and the only way we can bring about that 
uniformity is through some sort. of Federal 
control, at least in the background. 

Interstate compacts have also been strongly 
advocated by those desiring to avoid Federal 
control. In theory they are fine, but in prac- 
tice they don’t work. In spite of all the 
fanfare on interstate compacts, and particu- 
larly the Ohio Valley compact which has been 
many years in the making, if you will ex- 
amine the wording you will find that they 
contain the veto power which nullifies all 
their other fine mandatory declarations 
against pollution. They are, in effect, an- 
other means or method of stalling off the 
Federal control that will inevitably be neces- 
sary to get the job on pollution done. 

The present Congress had five pollution 
control bills to consider. At the hearings all 
responsible agencies having any interest in 
correcting water pollution agreed on two 
basic principles that should be included in 
any legislation adopted, and so testified at 
the hearings. These were: 


1. A ban on the spread of pollution from 
new outlets, so that the line could be held 
while corrective measures provided in the 
bill were applied to existing pollution. 

2. While recognizing the primary responsi- 
bility and authority of the states to correct 
their own pollution, there must be in the 
background adequate Federal authority to be 
invoked if, and when, the states demonstrate 
either their inability or unwillingness to do 
their own job. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Here is a story I consider to be the height 
of true sportsmanship. Young Kenneth Com- 
stock Jr. who had been fishing for some time 
had no success when he spotted a local 
fisherman from Glenmoore catching a nice 
sized bass from the Brandywine Creek. Ken- 
neth said, “My that is the finest fish I ever 
saw. Wish I could catch one like it.” Upon 
hearing this remark, the fisherman returned 
the bass to the water for Kenneth to try to 
catch, Now “Kenny” spends most of his 
time angling for that bass—Game Protector 
A. C. Ganster, Marysville. 


Mr. McDonough, Director of Allegheny 
County Parks, tells this duck story: Like 
humans, the mallards on North Park Lake 
associate the appearance of table cloths with 
food. When visitors, using the park’s picnic 
facilities at the edge of the lake, shake out 
table cloths preparatory to serving luncheon, 
the ducks on the lake heed the signal as the 
farmer does his dinner bell; they swim 
close to the picnic area and beg handouts. 
Mr. McDonough alleges that because of the 
extra snacks so obtained the birds have be- 
come too fat and lazy to fly!—Special Services 
Assistant Robert D. Reed, Ligonier. 


Our rabbits also continue to have litters 
late in the fall. Last year we had a hunter 
that shot a pregnant female rabbit during the 
middle of November. Also on the first day 
of November last year, we had two spotted 
fawns killed at different locations in the 
county. This is another reason why it is so 
difficult to establish proper seasons when a 
difference of 150 miles causes a drastic change 
in nesting and rearing—Game Protector Roy 
W. Trexler, York. 








The game food plots which were planted 
on Game Land No. 159 are coming along 
very nicely and should produce a fair amount 
of game food for the area. The duck food 
planted at the Alder Marsh Pond and in 
the several beaver dams on the same area 
are also coming along very fine and should 
attract and furnish good food for the fall 
migration of ducks. A large percentage of 
the ducks found on these areas in the fall 
are wood ducks.—Game Protector Maynard 
Miller, Honesdale. 





On July 2, two Fulton County boys, James 
Decker and Max Smith, both about 14 years 
of age, decided to go fishing in Tonolway 
Creek, Birch Creek Township. One of , the 
boys bent over to free “a snagged line while 
the other reached down for a fresh worm. 
All of a sudden a swish of beating wings 
startled the boys into an upright position 
with arms flailing in all directions. Time 
and time again the unknown menace swooped 
down from nowhere, making several passes 
at the boys. Perching on a nearby laurel 
bush and gathering strength for another on- 
slaught upon the defenseless pair, a well 
aimed stone chucked by one of the lads 
temporarily stunned the winged opressor. 

The other lad ran to a nearby farm house 
to ask a farmer, Melvin Rohm, for help. 
Returning cautiously to the stream, they 
learned that the hawk had partially re- 
cuperated and it again struck at Mr. Rohm, 
driving its sharp talons into his trouser leg. 
Grasping it by the neck, he firmly removed 
it from its unwelcome position and made it a 
prisoner. 

Mr. Rohm took this bird home and with 
gentle feeding and care it became rather 
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tame, and at times ate hamburg out of his 
hand. It lived for about three weeks but one 
day died unexpectedly. Perhaps a change 
from beef to pork was too radical a dietary 
change. It proved to be an immature red 
shouldered hawk. But the most important 
question remains unsolved. “Why did this 
hawk attack human beings in this manner?” 
—Game Protector Orrie E. Smith. 


A “wildcat” was reported seen in the resi- 
dential section of Sylvan Hills between Al- 
toona and Hollidaysburg. The cat has a 
favorite pastime of knocking over garbage 
cans. An oddity in this report as compared to 
the usual reports of wildcats is the fact that 
no “screaming” has been heard. The night I 
went out to check and patrol for the ma- 
rauder, two stray cats (not wildcats) went to 
better places—Game Protector Owen E. 
Seelye, Altoona. 


Deputy O’Neal recently related a most 
interesting story to me of a snake den on 
the Broadstop region. A friend of his who 
is employed by the H. B. Mellott construc- 
tion and contracting company, while working 
on coal stripping operations near Dudley, 
relates the finding of 23 rattle snakes and 20 
copperheads by machine operators who were 
cutting through a rock bar. It was stated 
that the area seemed to be literally crawling 
with snakes. On another occasion the man 
who was in charge of the powder magazine 
on entering the structure smelled snakes. 
The foreman scoffed at the idea but a flash- 
light was procured and the hunt was on in 
the magazine. A total of 6 copperheads were 
killed. In ‘another case a bulldozer operator 
who is very much afraid of snakes saw a 
copperhead on the blade of the machine 
which was elevated at the time. The machine 
was stopped and the operator turned to 
leap to safety only to be confronted by a 
copperhead at the rear. Someone called to 
drop the blade and move in reverse. The 
snake in front was crushed by the blade 
and the one in rear was caught under the 
tread of the machine. Naturally, all con- 
cerned are now mighty snake conscious. 
—Game Protector William Lane, Hustontown. 


A bear and a bus collided near Kane on 
July 18. The bus got the worst of it. The 
Kane-Clarion bus suffered two banged-up 
fenders, a smashed grill and a broken head- 
light. The bear, according to W. C. Jones, 


. bus driver, walked into the bus, rolled over 


three times in a 40-foot stretch of highway, 
arose, shook itself, and lumbered back into 
the woods.—From the Associated Press. 
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Above: Deputy Attorney-General Albert H. Lehrman administers the oath of 
to Mr. Frye. Below: Commission officers attending one of the many lectures. 
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Right: Governor James H. Duff addressing the group to open the Conference. Below: 
President Ross L. Leffler delivering the closing address. 
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Left: Retiring Executive Director Seth Gordon congratulates his successor. Above: 
President Leffler hands Mr. Frye his commission. 


Left: Commission officers and guests at the closing dinne 
Above: Seth Gordon serving as chairman of the sessions. Belov 
Game Protector Tom Mosier presents Mr. Gordon wth a gi 
motion picture outfit on behalf of all employees. 
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Dr. Bennett to Head Wildlife 
Research Branch 


The promotion of Dr. Logan J. Bennett to 
the position of Chief of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service’s Branch of Wildlife Research was 
announced last month by Albert M. Day, 
Director of the Service. 


Dr. Bennett succeeds Dr. Gustav A. Swan- 
son who resigned recently to become head 
of a new Department of Conservation at 
Cornell University. 


Dr. Bennett, who became Chief of the 
Section of Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Units on December 1, 1947, has been with the 
Fish and Wildlife Service since July 1835 
when he became junior refuge manager on 
the Trempealeau National Wildlife Refuge in 
Wisconsin. In September 1935, he became 
leader of the Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit at Iowa State College, at Ames. 


On March 1, 1938, Dr. Bennett was pro- 
moted to head the Cooperative Unit at Penn- 
sylvania State College which carried greater 
responsibilities because of the complicated 
character of the problems involved in a region 
divided between farm wildlife and forest 
wildlife. 

On July 15, 1943, Dr. Bennett was fur- 
loughed for military service in the Navy, 
with the rank of lieutenant. He served as 
officer in charge of a malaria control unit. 
After being released from Navy duty, he re- 
turned to his position at State College, Pa., 
on December 16, 1945. 


Dr. Bennett was born in Festus, Mo., on 
August 29, 1907. He received his B. S. in 
Biology at Central College, Fayette, Mo., in 
1930; his M. S. in Zoology from Iowa State 
College in 1932; and his Ph.D. from the same 
institution in 1937. He is a member of such 
scientific societies as American Ornithologists 
Union, Wilson Club, American Society of 
Mammalogists, and The Wildlife Society, of 
which he is a past president. He also belongs 
to the Outdoor Writers Association of 
America and the National Rifle Association. 


Dr. Bennett is the author of numerous 
scientific papers and popular articles on wild- 
life management subjects. He is the author 
of the book, The Blue-Winged Teal, pub- 
lished in 1938, and the recently announced 
book, Training Grouse and Woodcock Dogs. 











Special Bow Season on Pheasants 
For Wisconsin 


To provide close-to-home sport for hunters 
near large cities where the use of firearms is 
forbidden, the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission has adopted a novel method, the 
Wildlife Management Institute states. Mil- 
waukee county, containing the highest popu- 
lation in the state, is closed to the use of 
shotguns and rifles because of the danger to 
human life and property that a general open 
season might entail. To permit the harvest 
of surplus birds, a special two-week bow- 
and-arrow season has been declared for this 
county to begin directly after the regular 
state hunting season. In addition to its rec- 
reational benefits, such a season should do 
much to interest sportsmen in an ancient 
sport which has regained much popularity 


within recent years. 


Virginia Finds “Flying Squadron” 
Effective 


The Virginia Commission of Game and In- 
land Fisheries is supplementing its system of 
regional conservation officers with a “flying 
squadron” of picked men who can be rushed 
to any trouble spot in the state within a few 
hours, the Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. This special squad has been increased 
from six to ten men within the last few 
weeks. An overworked regional warden may 
call this group to his aid if he is unable to 
cope with local outbreaks of violations or 
with heavy hunting or fishing pressure within 
his territory. The squad also may be used 
to discourage violations by being rotated 
from one county to another. Since the 
poacher or illegal hunter cannot be certain 
when this group will invade his own operat- 
ing area, it serves as a psychological deter- 
rent upon inveterate criminals. 
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Over two million visitors at the Allegheny County Fair saw this Game Commission 
exhibit early in September. 
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1948 Hunting Booklet Published 
by State 


Publication of the 1948 edition of its an- 
nual booklet, “Hunting Accommodations in 
Pennsylvania,” was announced today by the 
State Department of Commerce vacation and 
recreation bureau. 

In addition to listing hundreds of places 
where hunters may obtain accommodations 
the booklet also contains digests of state 
and federal game laws, the names and ad- 
dresses of state game protectors and other 
information of interest to gunners. 


Swanson Heads Cornell 
Conservation Department 


Dr. Gustav A. Swanson, youthful and 
energetic chief of the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service’s Division of Wildlife Research 
since 1946 and one of the nation’s leading 
wildlife scientists, has resigned to accept a 
position as head of the Department of Con- 
servation at Cornell University, the Wildlife 
Management Institute reported last month. 

Dr. Swanson is widely known and re- 
spected in the field of conservation. He was 
educated at the University of Minnesota, 
and after receiving his doctorate he engaged 
in teaching and research at the university 
from 1937 to 1944 except for one year when 
he was employed by the Federal Aid division 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. In 1936 
and 1937 he worked as assistant leader of 
the Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit at the 
University of Maine. He was in charge of 
the national Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit program from 1944 to April, 1946, when 
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Teachers at the first session of the Pennsylvania Conservation Education Laboratory 


held at State College last summer. 


he became chief of the federal research di- 
vision. 

The author of numerous scientific papers 
on wildlife management and biology, he also 
is co-author of a book on the mammals of 
Minnesota and has been active on commit- 
tees of recent North American Wildlife Con- 
ferences. His wide experience in the field 
of science and his close acquaintanceship with 
other biologists and educators qualify him 
eminently for his new position. 





Game Protector Mark Motter, assisted by Mrs. Harold Jones, crates pheasants raised 
at the Harrisburg Hunters and Anglers Club farm as the fall restocking program 


P 
gets underway. The club successfully raised 286 birds from 300 day-old chicks supplied 
by the Commission. 
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GAME PROTECTORS’ TIPS 


Remembering stories of the early 
days of our country, most of us think 
that wild game was more abundant in 
the time of Daniel Boone than it is 
today in the geographic area now called 
Pennsylvania. True, there were bison 
and elk then in great numbers, but 
species we consider numerous today 
were scarce or unheard of. Wildlife 
experts say ‘A dense forest is a biologi- 
cal desert.’ Our state, in the early 
days, was almost completely forested. 
As the early settlers moved westward, 
clearing then tilling the land, certain 
wildlife species increased in numbers 
as their natural habitat increased. 
Quail moved in from the eastern sea- 
board. Cottontail rabbits multiplied 
because they are farm game animals. 
Ringneck pheasants were introduced 
by the Game Commission to take the 
pressure off the rapidly diminishing 
native grouse. Also, winged and four- 
footed predators increased in propor- 
tion to the increase in their natural 
habitat. Therefore, it is a fact that 
Pennsylvania has within her borders 
today more of certain wildlife species 
than existed in the same area in 
Boone’s time. But consider too that 
Pennsylvania’s game hunters have in- 
creased a thousand-fold since then. 
The task of supplying the army of 
hunters with adequate game has be- 
come a tremendous and complicated 
problem in this state as in others.— 
Robert D. Reed, Special Services As- 
sistant, Division “G”. 
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From The Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
By Student Officer DEAN LESNIFT, Class Historian 


HE twenty-seven Student Officers are 

still carrying the ball, and making head- 

way on our twelve-months’ course, now 
three and one-half months gone. 

Late in July we had plenty of experience 
in soil conservation under the instruction of 
Mr. E. G. Musser, the Pittman-Robertsor 
Coordinator of Farm Game Projects in East- 
ern Pennsylvania. One of the various field 
trips in this course was to a nearby farm tc 
practice in pairs, and learn the use of the 
level and the stakes in plotting out contour 
strips. The strips help prevent erosion and 
keep the top soil on the hillsides for the 
farmer. The students learned that a farm 
pond properly constructed and cared for, can 
be an excellent pond for fishing when stocked 
and fertilized, as well as a water supply for 
the farmer. 

It was a big day in our lives, and ‘that of 
the Staff, too, when Game Protector William 
Carpenter came to the school with a collec- 
tion of timber rattlesnakes. He demon- 
strated how to find and catch live rattlers. 
The most important thing, and one that all 
outdoorsmen should know, was his explana- 
tion and teaching how to render first aid to 
anyone, including yourself, in case of a 
venomous snake bite. The various ways to 
distinguish a poisonous snake were pointed 
out with the live specimens for exhibits. 
Under Mr. Carpenter’s guidance the students 
killed, skinned, and prepared the meat of 
some snakes, which the chef cooked. Several 
of the students and some of the staff ate it, 
but not yours truly. 

The latter part of August and first few 
days of September were spent on a land 
management field trip. The students reported 








Chief of training Wilbur M. 


Cramer greets Game Warden Eugene Maxwell, 


guest 


student from the State of Washington. Assistant instructors Dan Fackier, left, and Bob 


Lientenberger avait their turn. 


to various field division offices and were 
assigned to work with a District Game Pro- 
tector. Many and varied were our experi- 
ences in these different parts of the State. 
In most cases we helped mow, clear, and 
construct new refuge lines. Some of the 
students took to the soil, like the farmers 
they used to be, and prepared and planted 
food plots for the game animals. On several 
occasions a few of the students had a chance 
to help the Game Protector do a little pre- 


Students pay close attention to a classroom lecture early in the year-long course. 


law enforcement work. All in all, 
this field trip to all parts of the State afforded 
us the chance to observe what is being done 


season 


to further the advancement of better hunt- 
ing conditions for the hunter in this great 
Commonwealth. 

The climax of this field trip was our two- 
day attendance at the Game Conference at 
Indiantown Gap, where we had the wonder- 
ful opportunity to meet many and see nearly 
all of the members of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. We heard the Honorable James 
H. Duff, Governor of Pennsylvania, give a 
most enlightening address prior to the begin- 
ning of the conference program. 


The entire student group left the Game 
Conference for a three-day field trip through 
Division “A”. We visited various State Game 
Lands in Lancaster, Berks, and Lehigh Coun- 
ties, and observed the methods of bringing 
this once run-down land back into profitabie 
and crop producing farm land. The surplus 
grain is often used at the State Game Farms. 
On the third day of this trip we visited the 
State Police Barracks at Hershey. The trip 
ended with a visit to all the various offices of 
the Game Commission in Harrisburg, and an 
informal talk with the new Executive Direc- 
tor, Mr. Thomas Frye, and various staff 
heads. 

The courses now being given are Game 
Law, Legal Procedure, and Self-Defense 
tactics. Instruction in the use and care of 
the revolver led up to a revolvér match, in- 
cluding all of the students. Calvin Hooper, 
of Altoona, was in first place; John Doebling, 
of Phoenixville, second; George Church, of 
Butler, third; Paul Miller, of Blairsville, 
fourth, and William Neely, of McGees Mills, 
fifth. 
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In March, 1246 the Apollo Community 
Sportsmen's Association was _ reorganized 
with 10 members in an effort to promote a 
“working club” which had deteriorated dur- 
ing the war years. Last March that nucleus 
had grown to 476 active members. The 
club has taken over the sponsorship of the 
Apollo Junior NRA Rifle Club which was 
undefeated this winter besides stocking 300 
to 400 rabbits in the area. A dam project 
for the stocking of pan-fish for utilization 
exclusively by boys and girls of the area 
who are under licensee age is well under 
way for opening this spring. Not only does 
the group claim the title of “Oldest club 
in Armstrong County”, but they also lay 
claim to the oldest active sportsman in the 
State! By active, they mean the oldest 
active man who is still physically able to 


fish and hunt from dawn to dusk... and 
not sitting down. If any clubs have older 
active sportsmen than Mr. R. D. Fiscus, 


91 years young on March 13, the Apollo 
club wants to hear from you. Until then, 
they defend their title and “champeen”. 

The Ridgway Rifle Club, despite its mis- 
leading name, has enjoyed an intensely ac- 
tive year in all phases of a conservation 
program. They put on a very successful 
game feeding program this winter, collecting 
many hundreds of pounds of scrap green 
goods from local grocery stores for distri- 
bution in surrounding woodlands. In some 
instances during heavy snowfalls this food 
was snowshoed for great distances to reach 
game feeding areas. In addition a large 
amount of corn was dropped in turkey 
areas to help growing flocks. The group is 
already laying plans to entertain the E!k 
County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs in 
Ridgway next September for their semi- 
annual meeting. 


The Keystone Fish, Game and Forestry 
Protective Association of Shamokin is spon- 
soring a conservation education program for 
sportsmen, sportswomen, Boy Scouts, “Teen” 


} age groups, and other interested people in 


their vicinity in an effort to promote better 
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sportsmanship, care of forests and streams, 
support for game and fish laws, and better 


farmer-sportsmen relationships. With the 
cooperation of L. J. Rohrer, local forest 
inspector, Charles Litwhiler, local Fish 


Warden, and Clyde Laubach, local Game Pro- 
tector, the group is presenting free of charge 
a visual education program in conjuction 
with short talks delivered by members of 
the Committee in charge. This committee is 
composed of Lloyd Dunkin, Chairman. 
Charles Wentzel, Bob Rohrer, Ralph Stein- 
hart, Clyde Laukach, Charles _ Litwhiler, 
Milton Thorp and Russell Startzel. 


A program formulated by the West Chester 
Fish and Game Association recently calis 
for systematized planting of multi-flora rose 
bushes throughout the state. The Associa- 
tion proposed the hunters do the work with 
the approval of the farmers who in the 
past have passed off a similar suggestion 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture be- 
cause of lack of time. 





The Mount Pleasant A. A. & Gun Club 
of Line Lexington has been reorganized 
since the war and is now going full steara 
ahead on a Farm-Game project in their 
community which will embrace from 2,000 
to 3,000 acres. 


The Clinton County Sportsmen’s Federa- 
tion, an organization of over 6,000 members 
composed of the three sportsmen’s associa- 
tions in Clinton County, recently announced 
winners in its 1947 hunting contest. A 14 
year old high school student of Lock Haven, 
Richard Harpster, took first prize in the 
large game category with a 13 point buck 
taken near Warriors Mark, Huntingdon 
County. Other prize winners were as fol- 
lows: Turkey, 154% pounds taken by Ward 
Berry, Salona; Bear, 376 pounds killed by 
Eddie Eggler, Lock Haven; Deer, 19% inch 
spread bagged by Walter Barner, Lock 
Haven; Crows, 190 pairs of feet, killed by 
Harry Eisemann, Flemington; water snakes, 
twelve 2 inch tails killed by Richard Yearick, 
Beech Creek; and Foxes, 48 taken by Glenn 
Fravel, Howard. 


Officers of the Allegheny County Sportsmen’s League are, first row, left to right: F. I. Rutledge, Director; M. N. Depue, Director; Frank Shean, 
President; W. E. Guckert, Executive Secretary. Second row: E. Ross Gat-°s, Ist Vice-president; H. Depp, 2nd Vice-president; J. L. Carey, Director, 


and C. D. Smith, Treasurer. Director D. A, Stuart and County Organizer Peter Krass were absent when the picture was taken. 
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HITTING PHEASANTS 


By TED TRUEBLOOD 


M EN who have shot them all will tell you that the ruffed grouse 

is the king of American game birds and, as a partridge misser 
of unquestioned standing, Ill go right along. I rise to observe, 
however, that you can miss a pheasant, too. I know because I’ve 
done it. In fact, I've missed several in my time. 

Last fall on the opening day of the pheasant season, I got into 
a little corner of perfect cover that hadn’t been hunted. It was 
late in the afternoon, and apparently all the cocks for miles around 
had chosen it for a hideout. It was literally crawling with pheasants. 

As I walked in, Joe, the dog, pointed about 30 yards ahead and 
an instant later a gaudy cock threshed out of a clump of wild roses 
a few steps in front of him. I missed that bird twice. It was my 
first chance of the season, and flubbing it the way I did left a most 
unpleasant feeling. I moved on determined to make the next shot 
good. 

A few minutes later, a cottontail ran past me toward my left. 
Then I noticed Joe working the 100-foot-square patch of tangled 
weeds and brush into which he had disappeared. I made a mistake. 
I assumed that the young pointer was interested in that rabbit, 
and I didn’t go over to investigate. Three cocks ran out and flushed 
wild ahead of him while I waited. They were nearly 40 yards away 
when they took to the air, but I managed to miss two of them 
cleanly. That gave me four misses in a row. 

To make a long and painful story short, that little cover yielded 
up nine cock pheasants. I missed four of them once and five of them 
twice—a total of 14 straight misses. The last bird was the crowning 
blow. 

After working out the main part of the cover, we followed the 
brush-bordered creek down into a pasture. There were only a 
couple of hens along the stream, however, so I called Joe and turned 
back. On the way he pointed a clump of weeds, not much larger 
than a card table, in the pasture just across the fence from the 
main cover. 

Now, there was nothing but open grass around those weeds and 
there was nothing but open air above them. It looked too good and, 
making the mental note that the bird probably would be a hen, 
I walked over and gave them a kick. The ninth pheasant burst out 
with a flash of pounding gray-green wings and bronze. So help 
me, I shot twice where he wasn’t. 

I don’t think it pays to brood over misses. I think a hunter will be 
a better shot if he remembers what he does when he hits ’em and 
forgets all about what he does wrong. In this case, however, there 
are several reasons for my poor shooting, and analyzing them may 
help other gunners to avoid the same mistakes. 

In the first place, wing shooting is an art that calls for perfect 
muscular and nervous coordination. I know that I can’t shoot well 
if I am tired and “keyed up.” If I had not worked quite so hard 
for a few days before the season opened and had had several 
night’s rest, my reflexes would have been better and so would my 
shooting. 

(Continued on Page 24) 


A BELL FOR GUN DOGS 


By HERBERT KENDRICK 


NY article of equipment for the gunner or the gun dog that 
increases the efficiency and pleasure of a hunt, and at the 
same time saves considerable time and effort, surely merits thorough 


study and consideration. Our hunting grounds are thick with trees, | i 


brush and heavy cover and our dogs are small enough to be lost 
from our sight when only a few dozen yards from us, and on the 
days when footing is damp and the going quiet, it is an impossibility 
to actually know the position of the fast-moving dog at all times 
unless he is equipped with a bell on his collar that cheerfully 
signals his whereabouts. 

The dog is an important part of a bird searching team and it 
is necessary to know where he is when his game is pointed so that 
the gunner may reach him in the shortest length of time and with 
the smallest amount of effort or confusion. I have heard about a 
few animals that were equipped with sufficient brains and super- 
lative training that enabled them to find game, sneak quietly away, 
return to his master and lead him back to the quarry, then proceed 
to repoint. I have never seen a dog perform in this accomplished 
manner, but I am sure it has been done on rare occasions by dogs 
that possess supernatural ability to understand the complete idea 
of shooting and are blessed with a master who has time and energy 
enough to train the dog to accomplish unusual and difficult tasks. 

Personally, I would not care to have my dog leave his game and 
come to look for me because I feel that if he will cover a reasonable 
area, find game, and successfully handle this game, the least I can 
do is keep up with him, locate him when he points and honor his 
find by flushing his game and cleanly killing one to reward his 
efforts. 

It is a very simple matter to tate: a small sheep bell and attach 
it to a flat leather collar which can be fastened around your dog’s 
neck the last thing before you release him in the field or woods. 
Even though he may be an older dog and and never worked with 
a bell, he will very quickly become accustomed to its sound and 
in a short time will associate the bell with gunning just as he does 
hunting clothes, the kennel wagon and the gun. 


When the subject of a dog bell is raised, someone invariably ad- 
vances the theory that a noisy bell clanging with every movement 
of the dog will surely frighten a wary game bird, thus making it 
more difficult for the dog to hold it, even though it may not flush. 
This theory normally seems reasonable to the hunter who has nevef 
followed dog carrying a bell. Many of my gunning companions usé 
bells on their dogs and there are very few times when my own 
dogs are hunted without a bell and I have never known a game 
bird to flush from the noise of the bell. In fact, it is reasonable to 
believe that the tingling, musical sound may at times cause a bird 
to sit tighter in order to further study the encroachment on his 
privacy. 

The dog’s bell enables the hunter to follow his every move, his 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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"| | THOSE WERE THE DAYS—from Page 3 
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I rather nonchalantly regaled that house 
with venison, wild turkey, wild ducks, 
and quail. All were procured right near my 
plantation house with no especial effort. I 
remember sending twenty-six quail; and I 
believe it worth recording how I got these 
birds. 
You know how all of us linger over a 
Christmas dinner. 
It must have been at least 3 o’clock when I 
at length finished mine. On a brief mid- 
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of a genius. At the time I was only about 
twelve years old. I had a single-barreled gun, 
and one precious box of twenty-five shells 

Charlie paddled me for about four hours, 
holding to the creeks rather than the canals; 
for, he told me, creeks had plenty of bends, 
and our best chances of getting good close 
shots were as we rounded the bends. Charlie 
warned me sagely: “Let him get that first 
jump out of his system before you shoot; if 
you don’t, you'll undershoot him.” I did 





winter’s afternoon that does not give you 
'very much time to hunt quail before dark. 





undershoot several, but I made a good many 
doubles. I shot nothing on the water. Charlie, 


) Yet, despite the waning day and despite the who had been politely dubious about me at 
fact that I had no bird-dog, I decided to give first, seemed to gain confidence as the shoot- 

a bobwhite a ramble. On my way through the ing progressed. At length I was down to my 
yard I picked up two little Negro boys, Nebo very last shell. As we eased around a bend, 
and Cricket, to accompany me. They can about a dozen mallards flushed. I dropped 
often be very helpful on such a hunt. three green-headed drakes. 

At the time there was a great flood in _ I have ever seen together. There were twen- We were then some miles from Tranquil- 
the river; all the lowlands were deep under  ty-eight. I counted them as they crossed a_ lity. On the way back, though we talked 
water, and their denizens had taken shelter road just out of gunshot from me. No doubt freely and paddled carelessly, I believe I 
on higher ground. Beyond the first cornfield the high waters had something to do with could have killed twenty-seven more mal- 
that we crossed, there was a long low’ such a regular campmeeting congregation. lards—that being the number we had gath- 
peninsula of broomsedge that jutted out into Most of them were probably refugees from ered in with one box of shells. I know it 

that| the yellow tide of the freshet. From a_ the flooded delta. In fact, they proved that sounds incredible, but the old days were 
. the | distance of at least two hundred yards I they were strangers; for, though I was on sometimes like that. And when I think that 
ough | heard quail calling in that broomsedge. And the crossing they should have used, a cross- my father killed twenty-eight mallards at a 
rees,|it was not ordinary calling. It was as if ing that all local deer residents would have single shot with an old Westley-Richards 
Jost | several covies had gotten together, and were used, they never came near it. muzzle-loader, my twenty-seven in twenty- 
1 the | having a grand reunion. About five miles down the Santee River five shots does not seem remarkable. Later 
sility | And that is exactly what had happened. from my plantation home, rising strangely in my ducking experience I killed eighteen 
imes | With my two little black henchmen close above the level of the vast delta country, mallards with two barrels. 
fully | behind me, and my gun ready, I invaded there is a sandy hill of considerable area In contrast to big times those just de- 
the tall and tawny grass of the broomsedge known as Tranquillity. Fifty years a Negro scribed, I might say that only a year ago I 
id it | field. family lived there; and there it was that I took a friend duck-shooting. He shot 33 
that | The place was alive with quail; but they used to get the kind of duck shooting that shells, and did not bring home a duck. “But 
with | did not seem to be in covies; at least, they now I just dream about. I did hit one,” he told me defensively. He is 
ut a | did not rise as such. Most of them got up The delta, some 100,000 acres in extent, the kind of gunner who opens fire when the 
per- | singly or in pairs. I had hurridely informed had formerly been planted in rice; and the game first appears, whether or not it is a mile 
way Nebo and Cricket that their job was to growing of this crop necessitated a very com- away. When I told him he should have 
coils retrieve the birds I shot down. plicated system of banks, canals, and ditches. waited, he countered defensively by saying, 
shed | The whole business lasted, I suppose, a Meandering through the delta were some “If I had waited, they might not have come 
dogs | half-hour. On that narrow hill above the natural creeks. Now, in midwinter, especially close enought. 
idea | waters of the flood there must have con- with a sleety northeaster blowing, what I lived in the Cumberland Valley for more 
ergy gregated eighty or ninety quail. The boys could a wild duck love more than these mazy than thirty years. When I first went there, 
ks, | Ttetrieved twenty-six for me. marsh-hung creeks and canals, sunny and although there were plenty of fish, both deer 
qj At the time, the affair did seem unusual, warm and sheltered from the wind? and wild turkeys were very scarce. I saw the 
ol but not especially remarkable. If it hap- I remember leaving Tranquillity after Game Commission, by stocking and by wise 
ape pened to me today, I'd be scared to tell the breakfast one January morning with Charlie and salutary laws, bring them back. This 
| hid story of it. Lesesne, a Negro, who was ‘to paddle me undertaking would have been more difficult 
his | It was during the time of that same flood through the lazy watercourses of the delta. had automobiles then been in use. I used to 


that I saw the largest herd of whitetail deer 
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At this sort of thing Charlie was something 
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PENNSYLVANIA MUZZLE-LOADERS—from Page 5 








general acceptance than its flintlock counter- 
part. Improvements in manufacturing methods 
eventually decreed that the little gunmaker’s 
shop with its hand tools and crude wooden 
machines should pass from the American 
scene. By the late 1800’s few of these small 
establishments remained, having been re- 
placed by prospering, well-equipped factories. 
Pennsylvania contained many of these new 
plants, the majority of which were the out- 
growth of a single gunmaker’s business, or a 
family of gunmakers. In Philadelphia alone 
were to be found numerous small gunmaking, 
lock-making and barrel-making establish- 
ments, most prominent of which were the 
Wurffleins, the Golchers, Tryon and others. 
The Great Western Gun Works of Pittsburgh 
- and the Dreppards, Fordneys and Lemans of 
Lancaster also contributed the products of 
their flourishing factories to America’s supply 
of fine guns. 

Comparing the last of the factory-built 
Pennsylvania muzzle-loaders with the long, 
slim, elaborately inlaid “Kentuckies” of an 
earlier period one can scarcely believe the 
late rifle a direct descendant of the latter. 
A fine Wurfflein or Fordney had a short 
barrel resembling those of our modern rifles. 
It was stocked with fine walnut, often im- 
ported Circassian, quite different from the 
curly maple of flintlock days. Instead of re- 
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lief carving and fancy silver inlays, the stock 
was enhenced by neatly executed checker- 
ing. The sights were fully adjustable and all 
metal parts embellished with exquisite scroll 
engraving. 

The glory of these splendid 19th Century 
muzzle-loadcers was short-lived, however, for 
the practical breech-loader by this time had 
become a reality. Instead of ramming the 
various components down the barrel it was 
now possible to insert a single cartridge con- 
taining powder and ball into the breech and 
be prepared to fire in a matter of seconds. 

The swift decline of the muzzle-loader was 
inevitable and in the space of a few years 
the narres of Wurfflein and Fordney had been 
supersedei by those who specialized in 
breech-loaders—Sharps, Winchester, Colt, and 
others. 

Nevertheless, although more modern arms 
have taken their place in general use, none 
will ever replace the splendid old guns in 
the affections of those who know them well. 

From the long rifle to percussion the Penn- 
sylvania rifle made history,—feeding and 
clothing our pioneer families, protecting them 
from the ravages of hostile Indians and secur- 
ing our Nation’s victories on the field of bat- 
tle. To no other weapon can equal impor- 
tance be attributed. 

Whatever our gratitude for the rifle itself, 
we are certainly indebted in greater measure 
to those forgotten artists of another era who 
designed and built the famous Pennsylvania 
muzzle-loaders. Signatures stamped or en- 
graved on the barrel-fiats of their product at- 
test to their skill and serve to record the ac- 
complishments of artisans such as Gibbs, the 
Lemans, Gumpf, the Fordneys, and Drep- 
pards of Lancaster, or Cooley, Henry Koons 
and the Zorgers of York County. Identically 
recorded are the names of J. Moll of Allen- 
town, DeLaney of Reading, Amos Benfer of 
Snyder County, John Derr of Berks County, 
John Armstrong, Peter Smith, Joe Long, 
Nathaniel Row, Andrew Kopp. S. Spangler 
and countless others of equal talent. 





Second, it is a mistake, while you are hunting, to keep thinking 





It is regrettable that there remains with 
us today so little knowledge of these master 
craftsmen and so few examples of their work- 
manship. Our debt to them can be amply 
repaid only by the faithful preservation of 
these surviving fragments of their handiwork 
as revered evidence of their contribution to 
our Nation’s greatness and well-being. - 








of a miss you made earlier in the day and to resolve to make the 
next shot good. Every hunter knows that a shooting slump is a 
cumulative thing. The harder you try the worse you shoot and 
the result is that you eventually reach the point where you think 
you'll never hit anything again. That day I kept mentally kicking 
myself for muffing the first chance. If I had forgotten about it, I 
wouldn’t have tightened up and the odds are I would have made 
my next shot good. 

Third, the last hunting I had done was for grouse. Grouse shoot- 
ing is largely snap shooting, and there seldom is an opportunity to 
wait a bird out and swing with him. I unthinkingly carried the 
same technique over into my pheasant shooting. Instead of deliber- 
ately swinging with each one—which there is plenty of time to do 
on most shots at pheasants—I hurried every time. Even on the long 
rises I fired too hurriedly. 

The difference in the time consumed in getting off a hurried shot 
and a deliberate shot probably is not more than a small fraction 
of a second. In the hurried shot you push yourself to move faster 
than you can do things precisely; in the deliberate shot every- 
thing is under control at all times. It is a mistake to poke the 
muzzle ahead and pull the trigger when you have a chance to swing 
with your bird. 

The fourth error that I believe I made was in not leading my 





birds far enough. The long tail of a cock pheasant makes your 
target appear to be farther back than it is. Actually, you have to 
hit the front end pf the flying boat that you see when a pheasant 
takes to the air in order to bring it down. All the vital parts are in 
the front third. You can shoot the tail clear off the Chinaman and 
never hurt anything but his pride. 

Also entering into the question is the fact that the pheasant, being 
a large bird, appears to be slower than he actually is. A quail is 
considered a fast bird by most hunters and a pheasant is thought 
of as comparatively slow. I have shot a great many auail and 
pheasants from the same covers, taking first one and then the other. 
Quail get under way quicker, but once a pheasant is in the air and 
moving I doubt whether he is slower than a bobwhite. 

I have given what probably were the four principal reasons for 
my horrible shooting on the opening day of the pheasant season 
last year. There may have been some others. Of these four that 
I have been able to dope out, however, I consider the fact that, 
after the first miss, I began to tighten up and try hard by far the 
most important. 

Good shotgun work calls for relaxed nerves .and easy, natural 
movements. One of the best ways to avoid being a good shot is 
simply to try too hard to be one. “Take it easy” is mighty sound 
advice when the subject under consideration is wing shooting. 
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speech that ended the whiskey rebellion, was 
heard, on a high flat hill, close by Nemi- 
colon’s old trail. G. Washington (no coffee, 
please; the Cherry Tree man), once passed 
this way. 

Newton Newkirk, born and raised a few 
miles out the creek, where he conceived 
from the rustic country folk, and the woods, 
and streams, his first inspiration for the 
“Bingville Bugle,’ and the “Doc and Jim and 
Me” stories; gazed in awe and wonder at 
the immense spread, dense shade and gran- 
deur of this mighty sycamore. An old fel- 
low, “Doc” McGiffin, reputed to be the “Doc” 
of that radio, having played with Newkirk, 
as a boy, would asssure us sadly that he 
was losing money as he slipped us kids a 
nicked for a dollar’s worth “mushrat” hide. 

A short mile below this tree in a little 
shack on the river shore, Edward G. Ache- 
son, toward the end of the last century, 
gazed in amazement at some strange, fine, 
hard crystals taken from a flaming electric 
crucible in which he had been trying to make 
real diamonds artificially. Here was born 
the wonder stone that well could be called 
the “Rock of Ages” for its durability. 

“A name for my great slave stone,” cried 
Acheson. William C. McAllister, Achesons 
associate and local druggist who still works 
at the “Span and Taylor” store and who 
three times was a member of the State Leg- 
islature, pondered deeply. “Car-bor-un- 
dum”, breathed McAllister and carborundum 
it will be until the end of time. Old Mother 
Nature must have hung her head in shame 
that day for nowhere within the confines of 
all her mighty lockers had she one stone to 
equal in hardness this great abrasive, born 
and christened here on the banks of this 
placid stream. 

Here, too, was the hot-bed of the “Whiskey 
Rebellion” and it is said that some of General 
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Morgan’s troops, under “Light Horse Harry 
Lee,” welcomed the shade of this great syca- 
more while camped on what is now the old 
fair grounds. 


The “Howden Tree” was probably a lusty 
young Monarch when my people first looked 
upon it, long, long ago. Over a hundred and 
sixty years ago, one James C. Young, the 
first one in this valley, and a straight-line 
ancestor, owned two grist mills on Pigeon 
Creek. 


Around a hundred years ago, another 
James C. was drowned in the turbulent Ohio 
during a freshet, somewhere close to Wheel- 
ing, while rescuing one of his children who 
had fallen overboard from a flat-boat in 
which they were migrating West. We can 
imagine the shock and grief of this, as the 
rest trudged back overland to their former 
home. 

This famed tree shaded a bit of the old 
Monongahela Fair Grounds where the fran- 
tic thud, thud, thud of the racers are heard 
no more. Gone, too, is the grandstand and 
fence, the tracks kept a bit fresh now by 
the Thomas Stable string of horses who win- 
ter here. 

Beneath these giant sycamores, on “Blue 
Bell Island,” long ago, were to be heard 
tremendous thumping of feet, and the full, 




















































happy laughter of descendants of pioneers, 
mixed with the high, shrill cries of the 
“figger caller”, as the wild strains of “Turkey 
in the Straw”, and “Old Dan Tucker” were 
wafted out into the soft summer night from 
a musicians’ platform high in a sycamore 
tree. No doubt, feathered, four-footed, and 
wriggling things, hearing this tremendous 
racket, thinking the Indians had returned, 
fled for their lives to the sweet peace and 
quiet of the wild hills beyond. 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT KNOW 


Lack of buffalo grass is the reason bisons 
did not migrate east of the Mississippi river. 





Ducks have an almost telescopic eyesight. 
They can focus their eyes for near or far 
vision. 

It takes 3,000 cocoons to make a pound of 
raw silk. The worm which spins each cocoon 
eats fifty times its own weight in mulberry 
leaves. 


ANSWERS TO WHAT’S WRONG 


1. Old squaws occur off the Delaware 
coast in winter all right, but the drake in 
the drawing is in breeding plummage, which 
he would wear only in spring. 

2. Loons spear their finny prey with bill 
closed to form a dagger. 

3. Moles have a mouthful of sharp teeth; 
not the “buck teeth” of the rodents. 

4. A giraffe must straddle his forelegs in 
order to get his head down on the ground 
to graze. 
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speed and immediately’ when the sound is hushed, the gunner may 
make a direct approach to the dog, thus saving time and confused 
efforts of location. The very time saved by a speedy approach may 
often be enough to get a shot at a wild bird that does not lie too 
well to a dog’s point. The gunner going along in the woods harbor- 
ing a distinct fear that his dog may become lost on game hunts 
is a handicap that a few cents invested in a bell can overcome. The 
confident gunner always enjoys more success than the fellow who 
is constantly afraid and confused. 

The most successful use of the sheep bell on a bird is the wood- 
cock story of the famous “Pat” owned by Dr. Logan Bennett. Pat 
would be at a loss in the woods without his bell and I know that 
Doc would never risk hunting him without it. There is such a 
deep understanding between Pat and his master that the dog will 
actually respond to Doc’s signals with the ringing sound of his bell. 
I have followed the dog and when his bell ceased, Doc would speak 
to Pat and if he were not on game, he would shake his head so that 
the sound of the bell would inform his master that his temporary 


ey 


stop was purely personal. Doc is a great hunter and Pat is the 
greatest woodcock dog living today; therefore, their use of the 
little bell is proof enough of its valuable use. 

Tom Frye’s little red cocker “Susie” loves her little sleigh bel] 
sv much because she associates it with a trip for game and she 
has learned that she helps her fine master by wearing it. Tom wil] 
instruct her to go for her collar with the bell attached and yoy 
should see her enthusiastic response to his wish. She bounds happily 
over everything in her path, goes directly for this pleasurable piece 
of equipment and proudly holds it up for her master to place it 
around her neck. There are many, many records of the successful 
use of dog bells; however, space does not permit us to relate them, / 

To the brilliant colors of the fields and woodlands, the grace and 
style of fine dogs and the thrilling sport of gunning, add the merry 
exciting tingle of a dog bell, and you will find just another little 
improvement that will greatly enhance the gloriously thrilling art 
of shot gunning over bird dogs. 





IN THE HIGHLANDS OF PENNSYLVANIA—from Page 6 





Interested in maintaining some of this vast 
country in some semblance of its original 
ruggedness, and to provide public lands for 
the use of our hunters, fishermen, and lovers 
of the great outdoors, the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission in March 1924 made the first 
purchase in Davidson Township in Sullivan 
County of State Game Lands to be designated 
as No. 13. To this original purchase of 8,252 
acres from the Central Pennsylvania Lumber 
Company of Williamsport additional pur- 
chases were added in 1924, 1929, 1930, and 
1931 bringing the total acreage to 37,197, mak- 
ing it the largest tract of Game Lands in the 
Commonwealth today. This area lies within 
the Commission’s administrative District C-12 
and at present is under the direct supervision 
of a competent Game Protector, who lives 
on the lands near what was once the thriv- 
ing lumber and tannery metropolis of Jami- 


son City. When the first purchase of this 
tract was made, it was known as the Donald- 
son State Game Lands, named after Dr. 
H. J. Donaldson of Williamsport who served 
as Commissioner from 1916 to 1929. Mr. Matt 
Buttle of Jamison City was appointed the 
first refuge keeper, but served only a*short 
time and was succeeded by Mr. Ed Carpenter, 
who served on these lands until his death in 
1942. State Game Lands No. 13 has an 
outside boundary of 78 miles, 35 miles of 
drivable roads, 35 miles of fire trails, and a 
refuge boundary 7 miles in length. 

The cost of acquiring this vast area of 
public lands was $119,623, which monies were 
paid from the Game Fund derived from the 
sale of hunters licenses. With the exception 
of an area of 1,500 acres set aside as a refuge 
as early as 1915, the entire tract is open to 
public hunting. On these lands in Davidson 





Game Protector Chester Siegle who is in direct charge of S. G. L. No, 13. 


Township is also located one of the two 
archery preserves in the State. This is an 
area of 1,000 acres surrounded by a single 
strand of No. 9 smooth wire, set aside under 
proper rules and regulations, where the ex: 
ponents of the long bow, the followers of 
William Tell, may pursue their game without 
molestation from their gun-toting brethern. . 

State Game Lands No. 13 being almost en- 
tirely a forested area with few openings, 
any game management practices put into 
effect must necessarily include proper forestry 
practices. Where openings occur every effort 
is made to have them planted to game food 
plots and there are now three cultivated areas 
on these lands. 

Another management practice adopted more 
recently by the Game Commission is bull- 
dozing. This is an operation where trees in 
the sapling stage with little or no merchant- 
able timber value are pushed over to provide 
immediate food and cover for game. Two 
fifty acre plots were completed on No. 13 
about a year ago and are being watched care- 
fully by the Division Technician so that re- 
sults of such operations can be properly 
evaluated to provide necessary information 
for use in the overall, long-range food and 
cover management plan adopted by the Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission. Needless to say, 
many angles must be considered in bulldoz- 
ing projects and before being done on a large 
scale its worth must be indicated by proven 
results. Supplementing this food made avail- 
able almost immediately by bulldozing, is the 
planting of game food producing shrubs in 
these areas to assure a future game food 
supply. 

Beginning in 1940 timber cutting was started 
on these Game Lands as part of the manage- 
ment plan. This was carried out in what 
might be referred to as a selective cutting 
operation. Selective in that there were cer- 
tain reservations made by the Commission, 
as to size and species of trees cut, and 
areas best suited to proper land management 
practices. To date about 2,700 acres of timber 
have been removed from this praticular tract 
of Game Lands, serving not only to carry out 
our land management program, but providing 
monies from the sale of timber to be placed 
in the Game Fund for use in other conserva- 
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HUNTING SMALL GAME ALONE—from Page 9 









sitting, make him run before you shoot. Its 
not only the sporting thing to do, but its a 
way you can use to tell if the rabbit is 
healthy or sick. If you jump a rabbit and 
he runs like there is a pack of hounds on his 
tail, you can shoot him and be fairly certain 
that he has no contagious disease. But, on 
the other hand, if he takes a few hops, then 
stops, he is a sick rabbit not fit for food. 
There is always the possibility that a rabbit 
that acts in such a sickly manner is infected 
with a contagious disease. 

However, when a rabbit does jump and 
run, hold your fire, do not shoot the instant 
he starts to run, wait until he runs a piece 
and makes a turn to the right or left. Rabbits 
very seldom run in a straight line, nine times 
out of ten they will turn before traveling very 
far. When they turn is a good time to shoot, 
because then they will be broadside to the 
shooter and the chances of hitting them just 
in the rear legs and crippling them will be 
at a minimum. Even in dense underbrush 
where a rabbit has to zig-zag around all kinds 
of obstructions don’t shoot to fast, wait until 
he comes to an opening and makes a definite 
turn before shooting. In thick brush I never 
shoot at a rabbit if he is too close, I’d rather 
let him get away, than blow him to pieces. 

For SQUIRREL HUNTING ALONE the 
dwellers of the tree tops are tops (no pun in- 
tended). They are usually found in the larg- 
er stands of oak and hickory trees and are 
easy to hunt. However, the squirrel hunter 
must be a man endowed with more than the 
usual amount of patience, for these dwellers 
of the tree tops are unpredictable, to say the 
least. Sometimes they will come out of hid- 
ing in a few minutes, then again they may 
wait all day before they come out to feed. 
Of course, the factor that has much to do 
with determining when they will run is the 
weather; if the sun shines early in the morn- 
ing, they will run early; if the day is cloudy 
and dark, they will run late in the morning; 
if it rains or snows they usually do not run 
until the storm is over. The best time to 











hunt them is from sun-up to ten in the morn- 








ing. And from four in the afternoon until 
sun-down. Squirrels prefer to stay in their 
nests or dens during midday, and feed during 
the early morning and late afternoon, if the 
weather is agreeable. However, should a 
storm keep them holed up for several days 
then cease at noon, they will come out and 
feed at that time. 

When a squirrel does show himself don’t 
shoot too soon. Inexperienced squirrel hunt- 
ers each year miss or cripple many squirrels 
because they become too anxious and shoot 
the minute they sight a squirrel instead of 
waiting for the squirrel to get within range 
for a good shot. An old squirrel hunter 
taught me early in my hunting career, that it 
was a waste of gunpowder to shoot at a 
tough old squirrel if he was sitting on a limb 
high up on a tall oak with nothing behind 
him but thin air. Before you shoot at a 
squirrel wait until he has something solid 
behind him like the trunk of the tree, or he 
is hanging on the side of a limb, so that when 
your shot charge hits him it will penetrate 
his tough hide and not just push him off the 
tree. This is a must for shotgun hunters, but 
rifle hunters should practice it too. It will 
prevent their bullets from going any farther 
than the tree the squirrel is on. Often times 
I’ve seen squirrel hunters shoot at a squirrel 
that was sitting on top of a limb and just 
wound them so that they in their dazed con- 
dition would not have enough strength to 
crawl, but would have enough strength to 
hang onto the limb and defie the hunters 
attempts to dislodge him and force him to 
fall to the ground. This only results in a 
lost squirrel for the hunter. Let your squir- 
rels get into position for a good shot before 
you shoot at them. Then when you do shoot 
you will not only kill them with one shot, 
but they will fall to the ground where you 
can retreve them, and not hang up in a tree 
somewhere out of your reach, and cheat 
you out of a mess of squirrel stew. 

In PHEASANT HUNTING ALONE you 
will find that you have picked yourself a 
truly worthy adversary, for the ringneck 


pheasant is a smart and fast bird both on the 
ground and in the air. To hunt him alone 
pick out a good brush grown field that 
borders a corn field, and work the whole 
area over by starting at one end of it and 
working towards the other by walking back 
and forth across it in zig-zag manner. Walk 
slowly and watch for the bird running ahead 
of you, for he will only break cover if you 
get too close to him or he runs out of cover 
at the end of the field. Do not walk steadily; 
stop every now and then and look around, 
for often times a pheasant will stay put if 
you keep walking and don’t see him, and 
let you walk right past him. But, if you stop 
near him he will think that you have seen 
him and break cover. When you stop watch 
for him to flush right under your nose. 

When you do flush a ringneck don’t shoot 
too quick, wait until he has gained enough 
altitude to clear most ground obstructions 
before shooting. He will climb straight up 
in his flight until he has gained enough alti- 
tude, then level off at the top of his climb. 
When he levels off is the time to shoot, for 
then he is a clean cut target against the sky, 
and at this precise instant he is moving the 
slowest, making him easy to hit. And when 
you do hit a pheasant and he starts to fall, 
watch him very closely and start running 
towards the spot where he will hit, so if he 
is only winged you will be on hand to shoot 
again. For if you only wing him he will 
start running the instant he hits the ground, 
and you will lose him if you are not on hand 
to stop him. If you let a winged pheasant 
get out of your sight you may never find 
him, for he is an expert at hiding. I have 
known ringnecks to use rabbit and ground- 
hog holes to hide in, in their efforts to keep 
the hunter from finding them. You may think 
that due to the varied colors of his plumage 
that a ringneck would have a hard time con- 
cealing himself, but that is not true. His colors 
are broken up in such a way that they aid 
him in his efforts to conceal himself from the 
hunter. However, when in full flight, when 
someone else flushes a ringneck and he flys 
in your direction, his colors will have the 
opposite effect on your optics. His gaudy 
colors will seem to make him stand out 
against the dull seasonal background and 
he will appear a lot closer than he really is, 
and you will find that you have under esti- 
mated the range to him. Pheasant hunting is 
pleasant hunting but you must know your 
pheasants’ habits to get the fullest enjoyment 
from it. 

For GROUSE HUNTING ALONE you need 
the luck of the mighty nimrod at your finger 
tips, for the grouse does not bear the title of 
“The King of Game Birds” for nothing. This 
wild game bird is found in the more rugged 
sections of our mountains and one must have 
a knowledge of his habits, as well as a strong 
pair of legs and lungs to hunt him. When 
hunting him always remember that he feeds 
down the mountain towards water in the 
morning, and up the mountain towards his 
roost in the afternoon. The grouse is usually 
found in those sections of the mountains 
where wild food is the most plentiful. Of 
course this depends on the time of the year 
that you hunt him. A good place to find the 
grouse in the fall is around wildgrape vines, 
and wintergreen berries. 
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THOSE WERE THE DAYS—from 
Page 23 





walk to my hunting and fishing; and occa. 
sionally I hired a livery-stable team to go up 
Path Valley ten or twelve miles. There were 
not in those days, along the streams or jn 
the hunting fields and mountains, any “for. 
eigners.” They came with cars. 


I recall that a few years prior to World 
War I, I thought it not exceptional, at day- 


- break in the wild mountains of Franklin 


County, to count eighteen or twenty wild 
turkeys on the roost; or, in the course of a 
day’s rambles, to come upon several flocks. 
It was an unusual thing for me then not to 
get my gobbler, usually on the first day. 


Of course, when one thinks of hunting 
and fishing of the long ago, one is likely to 
remember the good and to forget the bad. 
Ammunition was not then so good. Trans- 
portation was sketchy. And then, of course, 
as always happens when you are dealing 
with wild game, there would be days when 
the woods appeared dead and the fields 
deserted. Fruitless hunts are by no means a 
modern invention. 


While no hunter can ever hope to relive 
the past except in memory, yet the great 


sport of hunting remains one of the hardiest 
and most honorable known to man. For my 
part, though I have been with it nearly 
sixty years, I am never going to give it up, 
even when the time comes when I shall 
feel that I have one foot in the grave and 
the other on a greased banana peel. 


POLLUTION—from Page 13 


Only the Mundt bills, H.R. 123 and HR. 
3990, contained the first of these essentials. 
The Barkley bill, S. 418, which was the one 
that received action by Congress, was lacking 





in the ban on pollution from new outlets. 
When it was reported out of the Senate 
Public Works Committee, it carried an 
amendment: hamstringing the Federal au- 
thority by requiring the consent of the af- 
fected state before the Federal authority could 
come in. This was bad enough, but after it 
had reposed for several months in a subcom- 
mittee of the House Public Works Committee, 
headed by Congressman Auchincloss of New 
Jersey, it emerged with other amendments 
that made it a liability instead of an asset 
for the correction of water pollution. 

The objectionable House amendment de- 
clared it to be the policy of Congress “to 
support and aid technical research to devise 
and perfect methods of treatment of indus- 
trial wastes which are not susceptible to 
known effective methods of treatment.” It is 
hard to believe that the House Committee 
members who framed this amendment were 
so naive as to believe that this amendment 
was needed to effect the purposes of the bill. 
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RABBIT STUDY—from Page 11 








much information, little depending upon the 
frequency of recapture. Being trapped ap- 
parently holds little terror for rabbits as 
they readily re-enter the traps and are caught 
many times. One individual has been taken 
over twenty times. Her chart is interesting 
and informative. From it we learned that 
she had survived the winter in good shape; 
that her “feeding range” was limited to about 
one half acre (she was never trapped out- 
side this area though she may have wandered 
farther); and that she was about to give 
birth to a litter of bunnies when she was 
last taken in the Spring. 


Other animals are often taken in traps set 
for rabbits. Squirrels (red, grey, black and 
fox), chipmunks, skunks, weasels, wood- 
chucks, opossums and even mice have been 
taken. Probably the carnivores are attracted 
by the odor of rabbit lingering in traps 
which have previously taken bunnies. Re- 
cently a rabbit and a deer mouse were both 
found in the same trap. Both were alive and 
were released. Probably the mouse was in 
the trap when the rabbit entered and set 
off the trigger that made them both prisoners. 
These “extras” are liberated without being 
tagged, especially the skunks. Quite often a 
woodchuck upon being trapped tears out the 
poultry netting at one end of the trap and 
makes its escape. 

Assuming that the reason the bunny 
population was low on the study area was 
one of cover and food in the proper juxta- 
position, work was begun during the past 
winter to improve conditions. Aspen and 
pin cherry brush patches which had reached 
a stage of growth at which they no longer 
afforded suitable ground cover, were cut 
in various fashions i. e. partly severed about 
three feet above ground and bent until the 
tops touched the earth; completely severed 
and allowed to lie as they fell; and com- 
pletely cut and the resultant brush piled in 
windrows. It was attempted to hold the mini- 
mum size of each separate operation to at 
least one acre. Small, isolated patches ap- 
parently were of little value during periods 
of continued adverse weather, especially 
when the cottontails had to leave them to 
get food. The better type of cover for im- 
mediate use was furnished by the “cut and 
bend” method of cutting. However, ground 
shading is severe, as most of the partly 
severed trees continued to grow in a recum- 
bent position, and understory reproduction 
may not be as great as under the other types 
of cuttings. About eleven acres of cover has 
been improved on the study area to date. 
Rabbits have been found to prefer the im- 
proved cover over uncut brushland. The 
growth of blackberry briars, that old cover 
and food standby, has been encouraging in 
these cut over areas. Sprout and sucker 
growth of the plants cut has been astonish- 
ing. Aspen shoots seven feet tall now exist 
on areas cut during the past winter. One 
small patch of sumac cut about a foot above 
the ground in May of this year now boasts 
new growth over ten feet high. It is hoped 
by these cuttings to increase both winter food 
and cover for cottontails 

In an effort to supply preferred summer 
foods several sections of abandoned fields 
have been planted to various mixtures of 
food producing plants. One of oats, ladino 
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A treadle type live trap in set position. 


and red clover, orchard grass, timothy and 


birdsfoot trefoil was planted in three pre- 
pared sites. These locations are immediately 
adjacent to adequate cover. It was been 
proven that cover and food by themselves are 
of little value; but when they are situated 
together their value cannot be overestimated. 
All improvement work on the study area has 
been done with this in mind. 

Other areas were planted with buckwheat 
with the intention of plowing this crop under 
and seeding the areas with wheat and later 
clover and grasses. Deer created havoc with 
some of these plantings, and there was little 
However 
they will still be seeded with wheat and 
grass and clover. 


green manure left to plow under. 


The areas not ruined by 


deer are being allowed to produce crops of 
buckwheat to partially defray expense of 
cultivation. 


The predator problem on the study area 
is being watched with great interest. Foxes 
are the most important predatory species 
present. It is planned to allow them to exist 
in normal numbers for the present at least. 
Were intensive predator control measures 
undertaken the same time that other manage- 
ment practices were under way it is felt that 
any resultant increase in the rabbit popula- 
tion could not be accurately attributed to 
either measure alone. Present plans call for 
sufficient time to elapse for the management 
work now being done to prove its value be- 
fore any predator control is undertaken. 
Should the bunnies fail to respond to the 
cover and food improvement work, then 
possibly some predator control may be in- 
dicated. 


No rabbits from other areas are being re- 
leased on the study area, it being considered 
that an animal with the breeding potentials of 


cottontail rabbits should be able to maintain 
a high population provided an adequate place 
to live and breed is furnished them. A fair 
breeding stock exists on the area at present 
and indications are that the numbers will 
increase. 

Management practices currently in pro- 
gress, while designed to improve conditions 
for cottontails primarily, are at the same 
time resulting in improved living conditions 
for other types of game animals and birds. 
Grouse are benefitting from the additional 
cover, and from the increase of grassy “edges” 
where growing birds seek insects during the 
warmer months. Deer are helping themselves 
to the additional food created by the cutting 
operations. Woodchucks seem to be increas- 
ing as the areas of improved summer foods 
are developed. Thus not one, but several im- 
portant game species are being aided. 

Considerable data, which it is hoped will 
be of value in the planning of future manage- 
ment work are being gathered and will con- 
tinue to be gathered throughout the dura- 
tion of the study. It is hoped that when the 
work is completed a true picture of the cost 
of rabbit management work will be presented, 
and that these management 
economical, will be practiced by interested 
individuals on private lands as well as by 
the Commission on its suitable State Game 
Lands. 
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Game Law Violations 
Settled During the Month of August, 1948 


Ackley, George Roy, R. D. No. 4, Westfield. Possessing loaded 
shotgun in vehicle in motion on highway ..............-..+.++ 


Anthony, Perel, Templeton. Hunting woodchucks on Sunday ... 

Babula, Michael, House 1146, Mine No. 40, Windber. Possessing 
squirrel in close season 

Barton, Samuel, R. D. No. 1, Six Mile Run. Possessing loaded 
rifie in vehicle in motion on highway ..............sseeeeeeeee 

Bender, Jonas, Jr., 60244 E. Chestnut St., Lancaster. Disturbing 
traps of another 

Bennetch, Richard Andrew, R. D. No. 2, Denver. Dog chasing 
small game in close age EER FS tags PELE SLE, Se 

——~y¥ Wm. B., R. D. 1, Punxsutawney. Attempting to kill 

eer through use 


Tee e eee ee Pee Pee Pee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee) 


Tere rr Peer e eee ee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


use of artificial PE antec cenkctnenbee ss Secansgnce 
J Joseph Leo, R. D. No. 1, Central City. Possessing loaded 
shotgun in vehicle in motion on highway ..............ssse+. 


Blough, David C., R. D. No. 7, Mercer. Possessing two ringneck 
pheasants im ClOS€ SEASON .. 1... 2 cece cece eee e cn seeeeccceeecees 
Bond, Lester Clyde, 120 Broad St., Malvern. Failure to display 
license tag while hunting .............cceceesecccescccccssccces 
Breon, Kenneth Woodrow, Rebersburg. Possessing parts of two 
e— ve rrr rrr tte errr errr rr 
Buhl, Henry Waldon, 950 Arlington Rd., Erie. Possessing ten wild 
geese in excess of possession limit 
Burgess, Robert Francis, 22 Chamberlin Avenue, Bradford. Fail- 
ure to show hunter's license on demand of officer ............. 
Burket, Dewey, Cairnbrook. Attempting to dig groundhog out 
CE BO FD ov. nnn 6 060k 00 socnsece ccd ccccntedcuscbocssvaseces 
Burket, John Henry, Cairnbrook. Attempting to dig groundhog 
Out Of Its TefUge .... 2... news ee eee n cece eee e recente et eeebeseeenes . 
Ome. R. og No. 1, Penfield. Possessing parts of deer taken 
i Ne kn, aap hee beg dee bap Veh pes tbcasecacesene 
ones. Bae R. D. No. 1, Penfield. Killing doe deer in close 
oo Cee ee ee ceanet 
Of Geer takem im ClOSE BERBON 1. nn. cc ccc ccc csccccccccccccccccecs 
Carothers, Harry Arthur, R. D. No. 3, McDonald. Possessing rac- 


Tee e eee ee eee eee eee eee 


GOGH WIGMOUE POTTMIS 2. nn. nc ccc ccc cccccccccccccscccccccsseseccs 
Cassidy, Fred Clark, 1638 Andrews Pl., Williamsport. Shooting 
within 150 yds. of occupied building ..............-eeeeeseeeess 
Caulk, William Earl, Pine Tree Road, Radnor. Training dogs in 
Ee ann dc panhdsinehcodenp.ebesn see oon ethene ose ee 
Chandler, Calvin A., 12 King St., Malvern. Failure to display 
Moemee tam wilde Bumting .. ... 2.2000 ccccccccccccccscccseccccces 
Connell, Donald Lee, R. D. No. 1, West Grove. Dog chasing small 
BAME IT CLOSE BERBOM 2.2.5. c cece ccc cccccccccccccccseccsccccesecs 
Curry. Edward Leroy, R. D. No. 2, Kerrmoor. Dog chasing small 
ee Dr OD NED 6s anc nn cpccishssocbdesbsesaccecsecvrsccissese 
Dagres, James, 419 Knox St., New Castle. Hunting without resi- 
i belek ce. aaah peed OhWC eh seed ase Ves tn 0ebecesees 
Deshong, Harry Raymond, St. R., Harrisonville. Possessing parts 
i |. 1...) van hndtna caenalone pte 06 b00b$o ee secees 
Dolby, John Henry, R. D. No. 1, Penfield. Possessing rifle, not 
securely wrapped in vehicle in ‘motion on OS Fe 
Drasher, Charles Frank, R. F. D., Drums. Possessing loaded rifle 
in vehicle in motion on highway SS RRA REET, tS ar eee 
Drasher, Oscar Edward, R. D., Drums. Possessing loaded rifle in 
ee, rr a es icc iébe news ssoccsass ese neces 


Dryer, Norman F., R. D. No. 1, Herst Road, Coraopolis. Possessing 
rifle, not securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway . 
Duck, Elmer George, R. D., Millheim. Possessing parts of deer 
a kn os Casa ae bane ens tenes se sesécctie 
Dunmire, Crist Rupert, McVeytown. Destroying beaver dam ... 
Emerick, Harvey Arthur, R. D., Brookville. Making false affidavit 
ee ee IE OSs. . So is SG She biocw sed cc combines cmeneces 
Emery, Clarence Oliver, 516 W. Brady St., Butler. 
Sm 350 pels. Gf Gocumpled Durlbding ... 2.2... ccc csc ccccncscccccces 
Enos, John Jonathan, 116 Siaweed St., Patton Heights, R. D. No. 
1, Turtle Creek. Attempting to kill ‘deer in close season ...... 
Felix, Joseph Louis, 1210 E. 27th St., Erie. Failure to display 
SUD DE WUE TORT an oo ccc svcccccccccsccecccsesseccccees 
Felix, Joseph Louis, 1210 E. euith St., Erie. 
i ey Sela Se Ee Ey ees eae TS Ore re 
Fice, Essoki, Chicora. Possessing rabbit more than sixty days 
I SE nos bb. n ob 600 s0 son 5015s 06.04 nee recerdosconcce sce 
Fice, Essoki, Chicora. goed steel trap closer than 5 ft. from 
Hole; also failure to tag tFAP ......ccccscsccccccccccccccccscccces 

Robert Leo, Six Mile Bax” Possessing loaded rifie in ve- 


hicle in motion on ee PPP Teer 
Filbert, Earl, 1012 E. Broad St., Hazleton. Possessing two black 
@uckss Over wmommenmiom BMmmlt 2... ..ccc ccc ccccccccvcccvcccccccsccess 
Fink, John Ellsworth, Cogan Station. Possessing loaded rifle in 
WHRGES TE ROTO GU TIO onc ccc ccc ccc ce seccccccsccscecccs 
Pulton, Norman C., Box 67, Mooween Possessing loaded shotgun 
in vehicle in motion on Highway ...........ccccecceecsccececees 
Fulton, Robert O., Box 67, Mooween. Possessing loaded shotgun 
i rr ee rs Ce PT... c0cs shaccaebeted bes pnsccdcee 
Funk, Harold William, R. D. No. 2, Montgomery. Assisting to 
ee E.G 5 wo okn bbc ops 60e bee Shes vescecccs 
Furlong, Gale Eugene, Clermont. Possessing male deer taken in 
Ne oa ne oes ae eee Ch wha e ea ens sees * 


Garner, Evard T., R. D. No. 2, Dayton. Killing female ringneck 
pheasant in close ND is cod eas Ki EE | wns uss Skis 30-0 Se 
ae nomee Frank, Mont Alto. Dog chasing small game in 
te hd, ine bout nie apes bh Mas 0a p06 D0 0020000 ae 
Gill, Ellis Clinton, McVeytown. Destroying beaver dam ......... 
Griffin, Jr., Albert Matthew, Box 1086, Butler. Making false affi- 
davit to collect DT is ncdektuthanhanese tue 6ob bhp sed od'n00 eee 
Hann, Reuben Clyde, R. D. No. 1, Needmore. Possessing parts of 
i? i SCOTS. . osc > oes nae oobuinesg ese sabe eben bahee's ns o'e 
Hartranft, Harry Clarence, R. D. No. 1, Williamsport. Hunting 
i Pn 7 55s spina vehdseokaeensaeehne dees ee bpeeereccess 
Heap, Clifford E., R. D., Shinglehouse. Possessing rifle not se- 
curely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway ............. 
Heffelfinger, Oscar Sherwood, R. D. 1, Harrisburg. Dog chasing 
es Ci Me: .ocs issn sup bensbeese ees ccessoceesesece 
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Heigle, Joseph George, 1328 Colwell St., Pittsburgh. H 
game (woodchucks) on Sunday ................. sersessssesassce 


Hemphill, Robert John, 18 — 8t., 
dogs in close season ........... 
Hengst, James Craford Dysart, ‘116 ‘Lancaster 
Hunting without resident license .............ccccccccccccccccce 


Henne, Wert Rufus, R. D. No. 2, Read ossessing raccoo 
taken in close Season ..............00. ae cous eae “4 Uisownee oon 


Hess, Gerald Pershing, R. D. No. 1, Needmo ‘ossessi parts 
of deer in close season rt nw Ration emacs ore ss we%nee 


Hickey, eee Guy, Slate Run. hosin, 
—_ Dog c g small game in 
Hildebrand, aiiioer James, East Petersb Possessin 
vehicle in motion on highway ee Se yp 
Housler, Albert Earl, Hazelhurst. 
TO ONG od, an a win vcsec th csecuied es ocasee¥ubsnk 
Hovey, Walter Robert, Cyclone. 
ES a bas oc cascade baemad usw URUanbunandeeetilicisedes 
Hummel, Rufus, 728 Division St., Clarks Summit. 
three ducks over two day bag limit ............cccccccccccccccs 


Jenkins, William T., R. D. No. 1, Coatesville. Possessing skunk 
ay OOUNOOR 6 nha dhdb's aGhis a Vbalese svcios aeeewrs eee 


Kaley, Harry Embick, Jr., 630 N. President Ave., Lancaster. 
ing cottontail rabbit in close season 


Kahrs, Herman Lewis, Lookout. 


‘ave. - 


eeeeeee SHH THE HEHEHE HEHEHE OEE EE EEE EES 


ote eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


eee ee eee ee ee ee es 


i Ss 6.0% side 6.2006 be GbSate a aPandy obs ssc ve cor ae x 
— — Ray, R. D. No. 2, Port Allegany. Killing’ deer in 


PHT SHH SHEESH HE EH ETE SHES EHO SEE EES EEE EEE OEE SE EEEEES 


Keith, Jack Andrew, R. D. No. 1, Girard. Raising fu 
animals (mink) without permit ee ee eee 


Kelasa, Frank J., Clarence. Possessing rifle, not securel 
in vehicle in motion on highway . payer se 
Kelly, John Alexander, 607 Lockhart St., N. S., Pittsburgh.’ H - 
ing game (woodchucks) on Sunday ............... vans aie suite _ 


Kessler, Louis Gifford, R. D. No. 5, Erie. 
in excess of possession limit 


eee ee ee ee ee ee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 


eee eee eee ee ee ee ee es 
eee ee eee ee ee ee! 
SHH SS SHHoSESSHHSSESHHSSSE ESSE HEH SESSES EEE SES EEE SELES EOEELEES 


SHH HHH EHH ESHEETS EE HR EEE EOE EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEEES 


Refug 
Littleneld, Gerry Ross, 10915 S. Carver St., "Warren. 
loaded rifie in vehicle in motion on highway ................. 
Mack, Gerald Joseph, Jr., 157 W. Main St., Glen Lyon. Possessing 
loaded riffe in vehicle standing on highway 
Manning, Thomas Merle, Cogan Station. Shooting within 150 
yds. of occupied building whAc Sees cavics dekh odds dans casiuekeeacds 
Marino, Michael, 182 Susseck Ave., Old Forge. 
rifle in vehicle in motion on highway 
Marrow, Manuel Ray, M. R. No. 7, Elwood City. Training dogs 
oo eclblaeee g e e c S IE P EEE 9b 0 ER eens ae Meat 
Mellott, Grenville William, St. R., Harrisonville. 
i i usin caine w banien'e e Ebidnie biceiede thas LEAs icc 
Mellott, Willard Clyde, R. D. No. 1, Needmore. Possessing parts 
a oe i Cn 221s A bcawsh chs lasso b S55 Sibeke bas cecececche 
Miller, Frank, Gen. Del., Barnesboro. Possessing loaded rifle in 
vehicle in motion on highwa 
Mitchell, Edwin, 33 Adele St., 
Se n.d o sa tcsbbanensaknisbisd obs hws dt css be ctarbs ooas 
Naill, Morlet Emanuel, 183 S. Highland Street, York. Failure to 
display license tag while hunting ACeaE Wotan hie senate che hank e's 
Neely, Frank Earl, R. D. No. 4, Smethport. Failure to report deer 
ee i: « .0 ch onGuhe pba a sdeess bay 60-0 bub,64s9s sans bue'e 
Neiderriter, Victor James, Marble. 
BS ee to re a es ee ce 
O'Neill, Alfred Joseph, 845 N. Charlotte St., Pottstown. Hunting 
ey RIN, IN nnn Sah. 006 od m0e 600) 008 Venesbise coatanven 
Ottaway, Kenneth Eugene, 112 Lemon St., 


ee 


Cee e eH eee eee eeeeeeeeeteeees 


display license tag while Hhunting .......cccvccvccccsccsccccces 
Palfrey, Edward, 1023 Oakland Avenue, Charleroi. Dog chasing 
SS WR eer CP Pre rt re vee Pears ee 
Parker, Frank Leonard, 501 Winola Road, Clarks Summit. Pos- 
session of three ducks over two day bag limit ................. 


Peace, William, R. D. No. 3, Apollo. Possessing two raccoon with- 
QUE PEFMIG 2... ccc cccsccvcccccseccvccccscesccecessccscccccsveces 
Peifer, Mervin Erb, R. D. No. 1, Manheim. Killing two protected 
A Pee eee ey eet ee 
Pensworth, Jack Albert, R. D. No. 1, Port Allegany. Possessing 
a rifie, not securely wrapped, in vehicle in motion on highway 
Prentice, Frank Martin, R. D. No. 1, Susquehanna. Dog chasing 
GM calls os <op vaaided 5640's See sbbb be Th EAE NES 0 RUM WO 0 ObbK 61 BO Red 0 bb 46 
Provinsoni, Louis, Penfield. Failure to show hunter’s license on 
IEEE 3.5 can dime Sanidh 6006 C6 EOS bs 0O 04065006400 5.b0650.09 46060050650 
Randazzo, Matteo, 1076 Allison Avenue, Washington. Selling pro- 


tected GAME .....ccccrccncccccccccdvccsccceccscesececeessecseces 
Reitz, Ronald Lee, R. D. No. 1, Summerville. Hunting woodchuck 
th I a vows 055 cc 0c tenes ceases ston coVels cob te oseucde Ws avesss 
Richardson, Clarence William, R. D. No. 3, Corry. Possessing 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ...........:..... 
Robuck, Edward Adam, R. D. No. 1, Wilcox. Possessing male deer 
trhicem 19). COMO BORBOED  icccd.cd ccceddncesencceressderer creeccosnies 
Robuck, Joseph Francis, R. D. No. 1, Wilcox. Attempting to kill 
deer by using 22 Cal. rimfire cartridge .............eeeeseeeeeces 
and killing deer in ClOS€ SEASON ....... cece cece ee ee reece eeece 
Rose, Tony, R. D. No. 1, Centerville. Failure to display license 
tag while Nunting ........ crcecsevccccvescscccsessecsescsssvcces 
Rule, William James, 110 Railroad St., Wanamie. Possessing 
loaded rifie in vehicle standing on highway 5 os i aaa tem ti eat nok 


Rusak, Joseph Adam, 1213 Meadow Ave., Charleroi. Dog chasing 
eS errr err rer ere ror er 
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anes Frank, Marianna. 


Peewee REO EEEEEHEHREHHEEHERHEEEHEHEHEHHHEHHEHEEHEEHHE HEE HEE 


Dog chasing eal game in close 


tected bird ebbi scr cds tercee coubonene asec Se 60s ¥s-s% 3590 ePadebeced 
Schill, Leonard William, R. D. No. 2, Lucinda. Assisting in kill- 
three deer by bs = a light Fuh vi Clea nbeat ak bee ves 99 
genifl, Robert John, D. No. Lucinda. 
“a deer by use A ‘artificial tight Paap hee sdee then ONG 6 bee 
sSchwanback, Mary Florence, 2226 Lincoln St., Williamsport. Pos- 
sessing parts of illegally = WET 6b dna'é cadue bined Perekeebins es 
Serfass, Warren Calvin, 521 N. Fulton St., Allentown. Shooting 
within 150 yds. of occupied building «ceed Shee hd Re 4a VEO wer 
Shaffer, Merle E., Gen Del., Reynoldeviile. 
highway upon demand 7 ‘officer eta e sae 4siehe Vawks «sad Nae. 
Sherwood, James Donald, Port Allegany. Possessing rifle, 
not og | wrapped, in cannes in motion on highway 
Shirk, Geo. 103 S. 6th St., Duquesne. Failure to show hunter's 
license on hay hae SM Sneed webinkk Aha) cotnde Aan bbs ehses oune 
Slezak, Stanley W., 507 Wyoming Ave., Dupont. 
small game in Te ae yaad 
Stadel, Alexander Frederick, East Petersburg. Possessing rifle in 
Wee By HONE GUD TR | oink vs cee ckcone csc vascnssanvost 
Stock, Raymond Francis, R. D. No. 1, Soderton. Dog chasing and 
PISS SAUUIE 1 CLOGS. GORGUNA ooo vices tees cccesecebd vcccsetosbenes 
Stoskel, Pete, Bex 212, Marianna. 
Se NE cad, och pada ce bbw esa beep cade Pepe nec 80h bdGH4s ste rseee 
Summers, Wayne Arthur, Wingate. Failure to display license 
tam WHYS NUMGNE 26. occ cc cece rsccccsvcvvccccccvcssecncscscevece 
Sutton, Lawrence Duaine, Pittsfield. Possessing loaded rifle in 
TS Se EO eee rey ee 
Syster, Thomas Sidman, R. D. No. 1, Penn Run. Dog chasing 
small game in close season 
Tarr, Harry Andrew, R. D. No. 1, Adrian. Hunting raccoon dur- 
Me CNG CORIO soon oss iin'c da ccc vevewecccces piecdsaeeesceaseseses 


IN THE ROOFGARDEN OF PENNSYLVANIA—from Page 7 


31 
Taylor, John James, 100 State St., McKees Rocks. Raising rac~- 
10.00 COON WISE HONS, | io og cv cecdncantectet sacvccncice sep wesceecee 25.00 
Thompson, John Henry, House 339, Boltz. Training dogs in 
10.00 GUO OMNI © staid seb an 00d bc erin dd bil tas Baee Ss Hb.s ocecabeabececoe 10.00 
Thompson, Melvin Reed, Boyers. Dog chasing deer ............ 25.00 
300.00 Wallace, James Edward, 1574 Wy. King St., York. Possessing rifle 
SER WERIGES. TXk BENE CR TU isos oe a cin cceceaeedsocccces 25.00 
300.00 Weckerly, J. A., 1321 Ohio Ave., McKeesport. Failure to show 
pg ee Pore rer er rire 20.00 
100.00 White, Charles Frank, Franklin St., Great Bend. Possessing a 
loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on highway ................- 25.00 
25.00 Williams, Robert G., Dayton. Hunting without resident license 20.00 
Winterstein, George "Vurous, Jr., 719 Electric St., Scranton. Kill- 
10.00 ing WOVE TEe CHOON ‘DONOONR ais 9 ss hawt ede ce ciisince constees saades $0.00 
Worrall, Walter Rollin, R. D. No. 1, Mifflintown. Dod chasing and 
‘en? 25.00 killing rabbit in close season Se PANS ee was s bike ead eeceuie diate 15.00 
Zellefrow, Daniel Greer, R. D. No. 1, Adrian. Hunting raccoon 
20.00 CUA GEORG BORNE © a a ko. 5 oo. s tapes ei bie dn ot smeben se cceet tzexe ys 
Dog chasing Zwolinski, Adolf, Cooper St., Wilkes-Barre. Possessing loaded rifle 
10.00 in vehicle used as blind to kill game ...............-esseseeee 
33.00 NON-RESIDENT 
15.00 Lazzaro, Joseph, 33 Catherine St., New York 2. Hunting without 
non-resident Bunting Ncense 2. cscccccsvcccccccccvccdeccccecces $50.00 
10.00 Lesueur, Ernest Clinton, 962 W. Federal Street, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Shooting within 150 yds. of occupied building .................. 25.00 
20.00 Rose, George Albert, 581 Kerr St., Columbus, Ohio. Using road 
on State Game Lands closed to vehicular traffic .............. 25.00 
25.00 Shippley, Sager E., Barracks No. 3, State Highway Police, Little 
Falls, N. Y. Possessing loaded rifle in vehicle in motion on 
10.00 highway dt bikk WAR d TURE CER CARON Vhs META hala ys by lee sen gee 25.00 
Shipley, Roy Albert, R. D. No. 2, Cumberland, Md. Failure to 
25.00 display license tag I RUIN a Rag inG beck San So ee es Be vec 20.00 
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two miles long, has been subjected to the 
same practices as the tram road. This fall 
another woods road about three-fourths of a 
mile long will be similarly treated. On such 
roads, where there is now a luxuriant growth 
of grass only alternating sections of the road- 
beds will be planted to grains and clovers 
because the grasses furnish a certain amount 
of grazing material, as well as insects which 
are summer food for turkeys. 

The slashings along old woods roads will 
provide more desirable edge conditions than 
will most cultivated plots. Along them, 
honeysuckle has been planted to alternate 
with grape to produce dense winter protec- 
tion. It is recognized too that these roads 
strips provide natural firebreaks over con- 
siderable portions of this land. 

A contract allowing removal of prop timber 
on a unit basis over 750 acres on No. 111 
will run out this winter. This thinning op- 
eration has proven beneficial to wildlife as 
well as a source of revenue for the Game 
Fund. Plans call for timber cropping on a 
rotation basis over 1000 acres of the Game 
Land, beginning the latter part of this year. 
By this method a constant varied growth of 
timber and ground vegetation will be assured. 

Predators, winged and four-footed, are 
trapped and hunted by every known method 
the year around on this state-owned property. 
The results are gratifying. 

So, with wise planning, considerable labor 
and reasonable outlay the habitat improve- 
ment program for wildlife goes rapidly for- 
ward on Game Lands No. 111, as elsewhere 
over Pennsylvania. Conservationists and 
hunters should not, however, take the view 
that this Game Commission program is the 
complete answer to all of our wild game prob- 
lems. It is not. It certainly will, as intended, 
increase the wildlife population on the game 
lands because the principal requirements of 
any successful management plan are there— 
more and better food and cover. 
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Official 1948 Open Seasons and Bag Limits 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern Standard Time) 


Open season includes both dates given. Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 a. m. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 7 a. m. to 
5 p m.. except irom July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunting hours; also see Special Regulations below for hours to 
set traps). 


UPLAND GAME (Small Game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
a Soom Mh aeSs fbb phahedRhet sheet a<ctksbe : bs nae : (.:er. isi lon 6 
uail, PE Min a cuU Cutten ategeehettkekseesence © cévece 1 ; . 
UD ENON: ow ccm acnpcesonvosvdcccvesece wien. 8 } Nov. 1 .... Nov. 13 
Wild Turkeys (See 24 counties closed; also 12 
counties with restricted seasons)*® .............. BS Waesée 1 
Ringneck Pheasarits, males only .................. WA reas & . Nov. 1 ..... Nov. 27° 
ee ae aca ndane Mis ckess 20 
Squirrels. Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6...... 24 
NG OEE Gi Vika. 6% oda’ becp cds She e8i.0% os a0 0 Unlimited . Nov. 1 ..... Sept. 30, 1949 
Hares iSmowshoe Rabbits) ..............cccccceees 2 csccee . Dec. 20 .... Jam. 1, 1949 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... 5 
en a ee cedac cWiesccsac 30.. Nov. 1.... Feb. 1, 1949 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) .....................+s 5 Unlimited 1948: Nov. 1 Nov. 27 
(Season previously fixed ends Sept. 30, 1948) 1949: July 1 .... Sept. 30 
Grackles cakes weber Se id by indiegagg Unprotected from Nov. 1 to Sept. 36, 1949 
ears. over One year old by individual ........... B-ctdeot 1 
a ae ee by hunting party of three or more 2...... 2 aS. TS pe 
: ‘WoO or more ints to one antler 1 ...... 1 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more .. 6...... 5" Nov. 29..... Dec. il 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse. Cub Bears. Antlerless Deer and Elk. 
WATERFOWL AND OTHER MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. 
For species and regulations see separate summary.) 


FURBEARERS—(See notes under Special Regulations)* 


I oh OR DENG Lid £5 oo Coed a's coke ok bGed ceeseoveee Unlimited ae. “a os Feb. 1, 1949 
oo ce c's dc bc4%k Saabs sess Unlimited pes Dec. 1.... Jan. 1, 1949 
Muskrats (By traps only)® ................cccceees Unlimited 

Beavers (Traps only, 22 counties closed)* ...............-:: 2 Feb. 15 Mar. 1, 1949 


Opossums Unprotected from Oct. 1 to Sept. 30, 1949 


eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys, Counties Closed—Adams, Bradford, Carbon, Clarion, Columbia, Cumberland, Fayette 
Forest, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northampton, Northumberland. Pike, 
Schuylkill, that part of Somerset lying north of the Pennsylvania Turnpike, Susquehanna, 
Venango, Warren, Wayne, Westmoreland. Wyoming and York. 

Turkeys, Restricted Season—Cameron, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Jefferson, Lycoming, McKean, 
Potter, Snyder, Sullivan. Tioga and Union, November 1—November 13 only. 

Raccoons—Hunting season begins at 9 a. m. on opening date, and ends at noon on closing 
date (see instructions below concerning trapping). 


Beavers, Counties Closed—Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver. Butler, Cambria, Clarion, Crawford, 
Elk, Erie, Fayette, Forest. Greene, Indiana, Lawrence. McKean. Mercer, Potter. Somerset, 
Venango, Warren. Washington and Westmoreland. No trapping at Commission-posted 
dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One person may set. tend or operate 10 traps 
only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any beaver dam or house. or within 25 
feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. Tags must be kept above ice 
or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged 
within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly 
tagged. Present them to Protector in District or County where trapped. 


Trapping—Traps for furbearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 a. m. on Nov. 1 or 
before 7 a. m. on any later opening trapping date. The season on the last date indicated 
for trapping closes at 12 o'clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on the last 
night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. Traps must be tagged. Metal name 
tags required. Trappers are requested to refrain from setting traps in trails, to avoid 
destroying game and .:njuring dogs. 


Snares—May be used witnout springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
ae 1949, in the counties of Clarion, Crawford. Forest and Warren; all other counties 
closed. 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JULY 1, 1948) 








ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


W. S. Stiver tells us he was born in Canoe 
Township and hes spent most of his fifty 
years in Indiana County. He has worked 
at a variety of occupations, chief of which 
has been mining. But, as the story indi- 
cates, when the hunting and trapping sea- 
sens roll around each year, he finds plenty 
of tim:> to be afield. Mr. Stiver had his firsi 
trap-line when he was a boy of 12, tending 
it on his way from school. His favorite 
sport, however, is grouse hunting and along 
with many sportsmen and conservationists, 
he is greatly alarmed at the growing scarcity 
cf this fine game bird. Unlike many, how- 
ever, Mr. Stiver is taking a constructive in- 
terest in grouse hunting by experimenting 
on metheds of protecting the birds during 
the nesting season. 
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CROSSING THE BAR—from Page 12 








ing like driftwood. There was only that one 
solid three-footer—just too far away. 

Then without thinking, I struck out reck- 
lessly with the nearest semblance to a dog 
paddle I could manage. At last my finger tips 
touched the rock, and with a last reserve of 
energy, I placed my hand securely on it. 
Then I breathed for what seemed the’ first 
time. My lungs pained and my body ached, 
but with the solid anchor in my possession 
at last, I found the might to free myself 
from nature’s ambush. 

I sat there looking at that gravelbar, but 
it didn’t even resemble the place I'd stepped. 
Instead of the dark sand and tiny brown 
stones, there was a mass of yellow mud col- 
oring the water all the way down to the 
bend. I looked at myself. The same muck 
covered me almost to my armpits. I hadn't 
realized I'd been in that deep. According to 
the sun, it hadn’t been half an hour since 
I took that unfortunate step. 

The mink foot was still in my shirt pocket. 
Looking at it, the thought occurred to me 
that the poor old fellow had lost enough 
for one day. The trap was gone too, but I 
decided to let it go on down to the bottom 
of the pit. Maybe some unfortunate trapper 
who had lost his bout with St. Peter, if 
they have minks down there, could use it. 

Heading back down-stream toward home, 
I stopped at the bend to wash some of the 
mud off my clothes. Glancing back upstream 
at the rock that had saved my life, I won- 
dered if perhaps some other member of the 
animal kingdom hed failed to cross the bar. 





HOLIDAY FEATURES UPLAND 
GAME 


The November issue of Holiday mag- 
azine, which is now on sale at, news- 
| stands, cerries a feature titled “Upland 
| Game Birds.” The piece is undoubt- 
edly the most magnificent portfolio 
ever attemvted on American Game 
Birds and covers 22 pages. It is illus- 
trated with 41 photographs, 33 of which 
are in full color. 

This outstanding feature has separate 
sections devoted to the ringneck pheas- 
ant, American woodcock, ruffed grouse. 
bobwhite quail, wild turkey, and game 
bird cooking. The treatment includes 
a full-color page size photograph of 
each of these game birds which will 
be suitable for framing and will be an 
enviable addition to any game room 
or bird lover’s library. 
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Pl ennsyivania RANKED 67H IN THE NATIONAL 
FUR TAKE OF 1946-47, WITH A TOTAL OF 
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